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The Economic Outlook 


T was difficult not to feel, in following Mr Dalton’s review 

of national finance at the Labour Party’s Annual Conference, 
that he had let himself be carried away too much by the 
Conference atmosphere. He had, it is true, some reason on his 
ide in discounting the danger of inflation—his main immediate 
concern as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The danger of a 
food of dammed-up purchasing power is by no means as great 
the mere swelling of the totals of currency and credit would 
indicate. The ratio of cash and bank deposits to the national 
income is little higher than before the war. It is true that 
these resources can be augmented out of “near-moncy” 
daims, such as Savings Certificates; and it is further true 
that the results shown by the Savings Movement in recent 
weeks have been most disappointing. Some inflation there 
undoubtedly is, and some inflation there will certainly 
continue to be, But this trend towards spending would have 


Mr Dalton had some we for his 
er of inflation is passing—although, 


as he went on to point out, much still depends on the public’s 
self-restraint and on the recovery of production. 

But though this central theme of Mr Dalton’s speech was 
sound, his references to other financial issues were less satisfac- 
tory. A balanced budget in an inflationary conjuncture would, 
indeed, be a sign of grace. But is the Budget really as near a 
balance as he suggested, even if terminal charges can be left 
out of account, as they cannot on any logical reckoning ? It is 
true that Mr Dalton’s figures add up; but they have been 
reached by distinctly curious methods of accounting. Is 
it really intended, again, that the Budget should be balanced 
over a series of years, once the transition period is over ? That 
was the doctrine of the Coalition Government’s White Paper 
on Employment Policy. Does Mr Dalton—and does the Labour 
Party—genuinely believe it to be consistent with lasting full 
employment ?. This is a promise which both Mr Dalton and 
his Party may tive to regret. He is in the dangerous position 
of mot. bei. - ‘arly as orthodox as he claims now, when 
orthodoxy would be a virtue, and promising to be far too 
orthodox later, when rigid financial purity may be a disaster. 
Has the Chancellor a long-term plan for taxation and expendi- 
ture? It looks as if present rates of taxation will have to ‘2 
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retained if the Budget is to be anywhere near Balanced even by 
1948. They may actually have to be raised if the Chancellor 
means what he says about budgeting over a period. He may 
well be asked to take the public more fully into his confidence 
about his long-term plans. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of Mr Dalton’s speech 
was his statement that investment will in future be determined 
by the national interest instead of by profits or “ the plausi- 
bility of company promoters.” What—if anything—does this 
mean ? Broad priorities can certainly be applied at a time 
like the present: But what will be the criteria in four-or five 
years’ time ? It is already difficult enough to find capital on 
the riskier margins of enterprise ; does Mr Dalton propose to 
put more obstacles in the way ? If consumers’ preference, as 
cxpressed in profit margins, is not to be the criterion, is there 
any alternative except a vague semi-political sentiment? ; No 
one will deny that the purposive direction of investment is a 
necessary part of any positive economic policy ; but the répeti- 
tion of party slogans will not take us far on the way. 

By contrast, Mr Morrison’s review of both long and short- 
term issues at Bournemouth was remarkably well balanced. 
In part'cular, he drew much-needed attention to the lop- 
sided progress of reconversion. If the 1939 position be taken 
as 100, employment in the war-expanded industries was still 
121 at the end of March, while employment in trades which 
lost workers during the war was still no more than 75; the 
April figures show little change. Experience after the last war 
suggests that strong action is needed if this disproportion is not 
to drag on for years. Between 1911 and 1921 the proportion 
of the occupied population of England and Wales engaged in 
the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades rose from 9.7 
to 12.8 per cent, and even the long deflation of the twenties 
brought it back only to 11.6 per cent by 1931. It is true that 
some expansion in this group of trades might in any case have 


‘been expected in these years; it includes, for example, the 


whole of the motor and electrical industries. But heavy un- 
employment and a prolonged and difficult period of adjustment 
might have been avoided if earlier steps had been taken to 
reduce labour forces whose inflation was due purely to the war 
and its immediate aftermath. 

It is probable that, if industry were left to itself, readjustment 
would be faster now than it was after 1918. But it is 
important to remember that it would also have much further 
to go. Admittedly, it is not easy to say precisely where long- 
term labour surpluses now exist. But it can at least be said 
that there are several trades, such as shipbuilding and marine 
engineering, where a long-term surplus of workers is a distinct 
possibility. Several branches of the general engineering group 
also fall into this category. On the other side, the possibility 
of a long-term shortage of labour in trades such as coal and 
cotton is also becoming embarrassingly obvious. Laisser faire 
on the manpower front may defeat all the rest of the Govern- 
ment’s economic planning. 

The really fundamental issue underlying the whole of the 
Conference’s economic debates was raised by Mr Morrison’s 
reference to the time factor. The next two years will un- 
doubtedly be, as he said, a period of gradual improvement, with 
the wartime shortages progressively disappearing and dividends 
beginning to come in from the efforts made in 1945 and 1946. 
This recovery movement may well last right through 1948. » 

The real question is what will happen afte r1948. Dogmatism 
is unwise ; but there are several pointers to. a change in the 
economic weather somewhere between two and three years 
ahead. The world food. shortage may very well be at an 
end with the harvest of either 1948 or 1949, with an immediate 
reversal of the pressure on prices. Much will depend, as Mr. 
Morrison indicated, on the state of trade in the United States, 
and it is not necessary to go as far as predictions of an American 
slump to be quite sure that a transition from demand pressing 
on supply to supply pressing on demand will come some time 
and can hardly be post beyond’ 1949. As it happens, 
the proceeds of the British dollar loan will probably be ex- 
hausted at about the same period. All in all, there is a strong 
probability that the world sellers’ market of to-day will become 
a world buyers’ market in late 1948 or 1949. The) British 
export drive, which will seem to be gratifyingly easy between 
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now and then, will suddenly run into difficulties. 
come back into its own as the decisive factor and there wil] 
be a ruthless exposure of high-cost producers, who wil] be if 
high and dry by the ebbing tide of inflationary demand. 1], 
British Government may suddenly find a yawning gap opening 


in its balance: of is just when there ate no more do! 

to close it. Noblly clan say for certain how strongly = 
currents will flow ; but that these are the dangers to be guarded 
against, and that they can be apprehended some time before 
Januaty 1, 1950, is highly probable. 

Nor will-it»be only from overseas that chill winds can be 
expected. True, there is no prospect of a ftilure of domsii 
demand in this country for a much longer period. But the ou 
stampede of domestic purchasing will be over and the consumer 
will be beginning to reassert his old wary discrimination. There 
may be a number of soft pockets in a generally hard labour 
market, all of them subtracting from the total of the national 
output. There may not be enough production to go round— 
not enough, that is, to satisfy the public demand for a high 
standard of living and also to fulfil the various plans of capital 
development and reconstruction. But at present, productivity 
in coal is down by 14 per cent, in cotton ‘spinning by nearly 
20 per cent, in other industries by corresponding amounts. How 
much chance is there of the leeway being made up by 1949? 

In this domestic conjuncture, as in the wotld market, nobody 
can predict the time-table. But sooner or later (in the absence 
of a productivity miracle, of which there is no sign) the Govern. 
ment will have to admit either that there must be permanent 
curbs on consumption or that the reconstruction plans cannot 
be carried out, The time limit is set by the patience of this 
much-enduring British prot sed that also cannot last much 
more than three years longer. Lastly, by the same epoch the 
first batch of nationalisations will be completed and the Govern- 
ment will at last have to face the question of what they are 
going to do with their nationalised industries. By 1949 they 
will be feeling the headaches of the responsibilities they are 
now so cheerfully assuming. 

To all this must be added the political situation. There will 
be a General Election in 1949 or 1950. There will in 
any case be a tendency for the pendulum to swing back— 
and Labour has never polled a majority of the electorate 
Failure to deal adequately with current economic difficulties 
would put Labour’s chance of returning to office in serious 
danger; particularly if the Conservatives firally succeed in pro- 
ducing a convincing economic ae of their own. A number 
of the.areas which would. suffer-most from any recession in 
trade, at home or abroad, such as Lancashire, are also politically 
marginal. Stockport and Bury are already the only manvfac- 
turing-towns—apart from middle-class suburbs in some of the 
big cities—to return Conservative members to the present 
Parliament. 

The moral to ‘all this is two-fold. Mr Morrison spoke 
reassuringly to the Conference on the work of the Government's 
economic planning i But is it enough for planning 
to go on behind closed doors in Whitehall ? The trouble in 
1949 will not be simply the. economic difficulties; serious as 1t 
may turn out to be, the economic situation will in many respects 
be better than in 1946. The real danger will lie in public 
irritation over the long-delayed return to normal conditions, 
possibly aggravated by signs of an actual set-back. It will be a 
largely psychological problem, to be overcome mainly by 
psychological means. Is it not time that the Government tok 
the public more into its confidence over its forecasts and plans 
for, the next few years? - It is not a bit of use merely say!ng 
that they will be very clever when the time comes. 

The second moral: is speed and still. more speed in recon 
struction. The Government cannot prevent a change in the 
economic climate of the world ; it cannot swell the American 
loan. Its power to assure a stable market for British expo*'s 
is strictly limited. But productivity, taxation, internal measures 
against ‘depression, and the formulation of a convincing long- 
term ‘economic policy are in its own hands. There are perhaps 
three years” grace before the real ‘test. Failure to make full use 
of the interval would not merely endanger the Labour Party’ 
electoral. prospects. It would do irreparable harm to ‘he 





' country’s economic future. 
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The Atomic Plan 


HE plan for the international control of atomic energy that 

Mr Bernard Baruch presented to the United Nations on 
behalf of the American Government last Friday appears to be, 
in essence, the scheme developed by Mr David Lilienthal’s 
Committee some months ago and discussed in The Economist 
on May 4th. Mr Baruch’s words, as reported in this country, 
were distressingly vague on some of the essential points, but 
the resemblance between the present official proposals, where 
they are precise, and the earlier report is close, and it is probably 
afe to take the report as a guide to what is in Washington’s 
mind. Very briefly, it is proposed to set up an International 
Atomic Development Authority and to endow it with a world- 
wide monopoly of the crucial raw materials and of the pro- 
cesses of preparation for atomic fission. National states would 
bind themselves not to undertake any activities in the field of 
omic energy except with the licence of the Authority and 
subject to its inspection, 

So much is, by now, commonplace. The distinctive feature 
of the Lilienthal report was the hope it held out that the fission- 
able substance could, after preparation by the Authority, be 
“denatured” in such a way that it would still be of use for 
ill peacetime purposes but could not be used for atomic bombs 
without the expenditure of much time and effort to remove 
the “denaturant.” Mr Baruch (again according to such reports 
as are available) said nothing about this, and it is very much 
10 be hoped that his silence did not indicate any doubt about 
the technical possibility of “denaturing.” For “denaturing ” 
is an absolute essential for any workable system of international 
control. Without it, the Authority could never afford to make 
ay fissionable material available for any purpose ; it could be 
ued to make atomic bombs, and the task of continuously 
inspecting every power station and workshop in the world to 
make sure that it was in fact used only for legitimate purposes is 
obviously impossible on technical grounds, altogether apart from 
political difficulties. But with “ denaturing,” the task immediately 
becomes technically possible. The job of the inspectorate is 
reduced to that of discovering and exposing any “ de-denatur- 
ing” plants, and these, we are to!d, would have to be large, 
they would have to be at work for a considerable time before 
ay bombs could be produced, and their existence could not be 
disguised under any legitimate excuse. “ Denaturing” is not 
a automatic safeguard ; it does not remove the necessity of 
world-wide inspection. But it does bring the task of inspection 
within limits that are not impossible for an inspectorate of 
reasonable size and vigilance. It removes the chief technical 
obstacle to international control and brings the argument down 
0 its political essentialk—how to create a genuinely “non- 
tutional” Atomic Development Authority ; how to endow it 


with an exclusive monopoly of the vital processes ; and how 
to ensure that the inspection is world-wide. 


It was on these political issues that Mr Baruch had his most 
interesting things to say. He made the offer, on behalf of the 
United States Government (to which the Senate, however, 
would have to assent), that when the Authority has established 
itself “and condign punishment set up for violations of the 
rules of control, which are to be stigmatised as international 
crimes,” the United States would stop the production of atomic 
bombs, destroy its stock, and hand over all its secrets and 
“know how.” In short, the United States is proposing to the 
other nations a bargain: if the Authority is given such strong 
and extensive powers that no other nation can have atomic 
bombs, America will surrender into its hands its present 
monopoly. But the conditions are that the Authority must be 
an exclusive agency for the dangerous processes, that it must 
have full power to inspect, and that sanctions for breach shall 
be heavy and automatic. 


The matter of punishment lies at the very heart of our present 
security system. It might as well be admitted, here and now, 
that the subject goes straight to the veto power contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations so far as it relates to the field 
of atomic energy. The Charter permits penalisation [of a breach 
of the rules] only by the concurrence of each of the five great 
powers. ... There must be no veto to protect those who violate 
their solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic energy 
for destructive purposes. 


A wholly impartial observer from some other planet (if even 
Mars or Saturn, could afford to be indifferent to the existence 
of atomic rockets) might well hold that it is the United States 
that is making the biggest concessions by agreeing to forgo the 
veto right. Here, after all, is a country which, by any calcula- 
tion of purely national advantage, has an enormous lead over its 
potential enemies and is proposing to surrender that advantage 
and retain no right of veto over what the international Authority 
does on its own territory. But in the present conjuncture of 
international affairs a proposal to abolish the Great Power veto 
is not considered for the effect it may have on America, Britain, 
France or China. The Russians have made the veto their trade 
mark, to such an extent that any proposal for simple majority 
votes, in any international relationship, automatically becomes 
an anti-Russian proposal. The Russians have hitherto been 
quite obdurate about the veto. They intend to use it, as Mr 
Gromyko has demonstrated this week, even in comparatively 
unimportant issues such as Spain. How much more will they 
cling to it in a really important matter—particularly when what 
is at stake is the right of international inspectors to penetrate 


into Soviet territory, to move about freely therein, to have all 
! 
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aoors unlocked for them, and to make recommendations for 
action on the basis of what they discover? The speech that Mr 
Gromyko made to the Atomic Energy Commission on Wednes- 
day should not, perhaps, be regarded as a direct answer to Mr 
Baruch, since its main substance had obviously been prepared 
before the American proposal was known. But it did make clear 
that there is no present Russian intention of abandoning the 
veto right in atomic matters. 

Mr Gromyko’s own proposals differ very considerably from 
Mr Baruch’s. It is suggested that there should be a general 
undertaking not to manufacture or possess atomic bombs, but to 
use atomic energy only for peaceful purposes. The Russian 
proposals make no mention of an international Authority and 
they clearly do not envisage the transfer to any international 
body of any monopoly of the dangerous processes. In sub- 
stance, the nations are to retain the development of atomic 
energy within the ambit of their sovereignty and are to promise 
to be good about it. From the cabled reports it is not clear to 
what extent the Russians contemplate international inspection 
or sanctions against a nation that broke the rules. But in any 
case the taking of sanctions, and almost certainly also questions 
relating to inspection, would be subject to the right of veto, and 
therefore unenforceable against a Great Power. 

In such an important matter as this the only relevant question 
to ask about any plan is not whether this or that government will 
like it, but whether it would work. And unfortunately, if the 
Russian plan is what it appears to be, it certainly would not work. 
A promise not to abuse the tremendous powers of potential 
aggression contained in atomic energy, without any power of 
enforcement against the Great Powers whose breach of it is most 
to be feared, would be a mere atomic Kellogg Pact. It is strange 
that the realist Russians should put forward such a sentimental 
proposal. The explanation is probably that they are frightened 
of the atomic bomb (having no prospect of possessing any of 
their own for some time to come) and feel the necessity to make 
some proposal, but not so strongly that they are prepared to 
abandon the whole nationalist bias of their foreign policy. In 
any case, the reason for which the Russian proposal is unaccept- 
able should be made quite clear. It is not simply that nations 
cannot be trusted to keep their words. Perhaps, in this instance, 
they would. The trouble is that the risks of atomic warfare 


Hungary : 


Hescare is the first European ex-enemy nation to put its 

case directly and officially before all three Great Powers. 
The mission, headed by Mr Nagy, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, which has arrived in London this week, comes here 
from Washington; and the Hungarian Prime Minister recently 
led a similar mission to Moscow. Thus before the Allies discuss 
the peace treaty with Hungary at the Paris Conference, they will 
have had the opportunity of hearing for themselves the tale of 
Hungary’s: needs and misfortunes. Hungary~is, therefore, 
something of a test case. It is an ex-enemy country and cannot 
ask, of right, for any special concession or assistance. Yet it is 
also making an attempt to break with its past and to establish 
a government on more democratic lines. It lies, too, at the 
strategic heart of Europe where the interests of East and West 
are bound to intersect. The question is whether the Allies 
can agree to act together in helping the country to its feet or 
whether their divisions are to prove the last straw in Hungary’s 
predicament. 

Hungary’s difficulties are desperate indeed. A series of 
disasters has made of Hungary—with the possible exception of 
Germany—the most disorganised and miserable country in 
Europe. In less than a year, between 1944 and 1945, it is 
estimated that the Hungarians lost about 40 per cent oftheir 
industrial capacity, 50 per cent of their reserves of raw materials 
and finished goods, and well over 60 per cent of their livestock 
and farm equipment. These figures leave out of account the 
loss of personal belongings and the destruction of houses and 
public buildings. They also include no estimate of the enormous 
quantities of grain removed by the contending armies, But they 
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are sO enormous that no national government can afford not to 
make its own atomic preparations unless it is absolutely certain 
—or at least as confident as human ingenuity can make it—tha; 
other nations are keeping their promises. That is why there cap 
be no veto in atomic matters. It is not the probability 
of treachery but its mere possibility that would wreck Z 
system. 

The Russians should not be taken as having turned down the 
Baruch proposals. Perhaps, when it is borne in upon them that 
they can have either international control on the Baruch terms 
or a purely nationalist race to make atomic bombs, which they 
are unlikely to win—perhaps then they will change their minds, 
They should certainly be given every encouragement to do so 
People in the West, for example, would do well to recognise, in 
their discussion of the problem, that, seen from Moscow, it js 
the Americans and the British, not the Russians, who are the 
potential aggressors—with atomic bombs already in their posses- 
sion. Russian reluctance to admit inspectors and to abandon 
the veto does not need to be ascribed to sinister motives ; it 
emerges from the whole nature of the Soviet system. If they 
are to accept the Baruch proposals, the Russians have some very 
painful decisions to take, and every attempt should be made to 
create a favourable atmosphere for the swallowing of these bitter 
pills. But atmospheric conditions can do nothing to alter 
the granite outline of the essential problem, which js 
exactly the same whichever power is suspected or feared. More 
than with any other question the world has ever had to handle. 
this is a matter of all or nothing. There is a certain minimum 
of safeguards, and unless it is attained, any scheme of purported 
international control is a snare and a delusion. For if there is 
one thing worse than for all the powers to have atomic bombs, 
it would be for the aggressively-minded powers alone to have 
them. A system of atomic control which, however much it was 
dressed up as “a promising first step” or “an attempt to build 
up to a solution,” in fact controlled the innocent while leaving 
the would-be-guilty free, would be a disaster without limit. It 
would make atomic war and the destruction of civilisation quite 
certain. Rather than that, it would be better to have atomic 
bombs in everybody’s hands, so that there would be at least the 
threat of retaliation to prevent, or postpone, the crash—a poor 
reliance, it is true, but better than the certainty of disaster. 


A Test Case ) 


are sufficient to illustrate the extent of the disaster. The scale 
of the loss is due to three successive waves of destruction. The 
first was the looting which the Germans carried through when 
it became apparent that they must. leave Hungary. Only rough 
estimates are available of the amounts transferred, but all the 
gold reserve, something like 60 per cent of the cars, 80 per cent 
of the ships and more than 50 per cent of the rolling stock 
disappeared into Austria and Bavaria. The Hungarians also 
claim that seven or eight thousand railway wagons were 
despatched full of machinery, most of it key equipment from 
engineering, optical and textile factories. Livestock was als 
driven off. The Left-wing groups—who ‘naturally wish to lay 
the blame for Hungary’s plight at Germany’s door—put the 
figure for Germany’s removals‘as high as $5,000 million. 4 
more reasonable estimate is probably about $800 million. None 
of this material has so far been returned to Hungary. 
After the German removals came ‘the massive destruction 
caused by the actual fighting. And. when the struggle ¥% 
finished, the Russians began, under Article 11 of the Russo 
Hungarian Armistice, to commandeer and even remove Hun- 
garian equipment. Estimates, again, are unreliable, but it may 
be that industrial goods to the value of $200 million were taken 
over of despatched to Russia. To this was added the cost of 
maintaining the Red Army—still probably over half a million 
Finally, the bill for reparations was presented. The Hungariats 
had to jagree to pay $300 million in five years, and the paymen!s 
were fixed at the rate of 5 per cent of the total figure each month. 
In the event of'a Hungarian delay or default, however, 2 
was imposed. The result of this provision has been that althou?’ 
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the Hungarians have already transferred to Russia on reparations 
jccount goods valued at $12 million, they actually owe more 
than they did when they first began paying reparations. 

The economic consequences of this cumulative disaster were 
inevitable.  Withr its productive capacity shattered and _ its 
fnancial administration in disintegration, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has found itself faced with the obligation of meeting simul- 
taneously heavy payments for reparations, for the army of 
occupation, for the Control Commission and for at least a 
measure of reconstruction. On the one hand, it could not 
restore production. On the other, it could not organise an 
eficient system of taxation, price control or rationing—in 
recent months not more than 15 per cent of the state’s ex- 
penditure has been covered by ordinary revenue. Under such 
conditions inflation was inevitable and has now reached fan- 
tastic proportions. In May, prices were doubling twice a week. 
A dollar, which was worth just over 5 pengdés in 1939, could, 
lat month, buy 135 million pengés, and the value of the 
currency is still falling. The attempt of the trade unions 
to bring wages into line with rocketing prices has added to 
the speed of their ascent. The position to-day is that the 
whole currency is on the verge of collapse and all salaried 
classes—the remnants of the middle class—face utter ruin. 

Such an economic situation would of itself create political 
confusion, but Hungary, balancing between East and West, 
has other and deeper causes for the instability of its regime. 
It is the Hungarians’ misfortune that they have twice begun 
their experiments in democratic (as opposed to purely parlia- 
mentary) politics in a situation of military defeat and collapse. 
After 1918 the collapse was so great that it led first to the 
Communist dictatorship of Bela Kun and then to the bloody 
reprisals of the “ White” counter-revolution on which the 


"inter-war regime was based and which crowned twenty years 


of near-fascism by a policy of near-collaboration during the 
war. In 1943, this regime was swept away by the Germans to 
make way for a quisling government of Hungarian fascists, who 
packed as much crime into a year as many other dictatorships 
into a lifetime. While this Government continued to support the 
Nazis, the Opposition, once the Russian armies had crossed the 
Hungarian frontier, rallied to General Miklos at Debrecen. 
There a coalition government of the four opposition parties, 
Smallholders, National Peasants, Social Democrats and Com- 
munists, came into being and was established in Budapest after 
the defeat of the Germans. Had elections been held instantly, 
the two left-wing groups might have gained a majority. 
The Right was identified with German and Hungarian 
fascism and the peasants had been won for the time being by 
the bold measures of land reform announced from Debrecen 
and carried out as the Red Army advanced. 

But the elections were delayed and meanwhile the revelation 
of what a Russian occupation entailed swung the electorate away 
from the Left. Not only was the personal conduct of many 
Russian soldiers deplorable. Looting was rife and the systematic 
tansfer of industrial equipment to Russia spelt ruin in the 
future. When elections were finally held in November, 1945, the 
most conservative of the four parties in the Coalition—the Small- 
tolders—received a sweeping majority. It was above everything 
‘le a vote of no-confidence in the Russians. The decision had 
been made before the elections to keep the National Front of 
the four parties in being after the elections. A Government was 
formed under a Prime Minister drawn from the Smallholders, 
but Communists nevertheless retained seats and offices— 
including the vital Ministry of the Interior—greatly in excess of 
their numerical strength. 

Between the Smallholder majority and the Communist 
minority there has been, since the elections, a sort of running 

ht imperfectly masked under ai ostensible truce. All four 
parties are agreed on a number of major issues, such as the 
Mationalisation of key industries and the maintenance of the 

reform, but broad agreement is not sufficient to lessen the 
Perpetual crisis of confidence. The leadership of both groups 
ers from the views and activities of its followers. Mr Rakosi, 
the leading Communist, is one of the ablest and most moderate 
munist leaders in Eastern Europe, and has, it is said, 
attempted, often with success, to quell the enthusiastic witch- 
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hunting, or rather “ faccist beast-hunting,” of his lieutenants; but 
they have shown less tact. Mr Nagy, on his side, inherits from his 
record in opposition before the war a progressive and liberal 
attitude to politics, but at the elections his party received the 
votes both of the politically homeless Right and of some at least 
of the Hungarian fascists. The agrarian reform has created a 
group of dispossessed landowners who are politically active in 
the capital. The influence of the higher ranks of the Catholic 
hierarchy has been strongly conservative ; the Primate himself 
intervened to condemn the methods if not the fact of the land 
reform. And, toadd to the intrinsic difficulties of the administra- 
tion, the division between Right and Left has inevitably extended 
to foreign politics and has become firmly polarised between the 
conservatives looking to the West for help and the Communists 
with their eyes on Moscow. 

A Government so precariously poised would be in some 
danger in normal times. What must be its plight when 
it attempts to steer a course through the economic blizzard 
of inflation and must endure, over and above it, the political 
whirlwind of revisionism and outraged national feeling? In 
recent weeks, the Nagy Government was rudely shaken by the 
Foreign Ministers’ decision at Paris to hand back the whole of 
Transylvania to Rumania. The fate of hundreds of thousands 
of Hungarians in Slovakia threatened with expulsion had already 
raised nationalist feeling to fever heat. The possibility that now 
one and a half million Hungarians would again have to live under 
Rumanian rule turned the fever to frenzy. The Right blamed 
the Government for its betrayal of national honour, and there 
has been an ominous increase in the number of armed conflicts 
in the countryside. The Communists, on their side, have helped 
to intensify the polarisation of politics by hinting that Hungary 
might have received—with Russian support—much more 
favourable treatment, if only it had “voted for reactionaries ” 
(i.e., the Smallholders) at the last elections. The intensification 
of party feeding is such that many observers fear the outbreak 
of civil strife in Hungary, particularly if, as Mr. Bevin and Mr 
Byrnes hope, all Russian forces were to be withdrawn. Such a 
move might be the signal for a violent upheaval on the Right 
which would lead in turn to a violent counter-movement by the 
Left, supported by Russian arms. The final result would then 
be not a coalition government under which certain political free- 
doms are safeguarded—as at present—but a complete dictator- 
ship of the Left. 


* 


It is obviously in the interests of all three Great Powers to do 
their utmost to prevent any outbreak of violence in any area as 
sensitive and exposed as Central Europe. The Hungarian situa- 
tion is undoubtedly explosive and more than the Hungarians 
would be tragically involved if the explosion came. Yet the Hun- 
garians can do little of themselves to avert disaster, since both 
the economic and political difficulties which beset them are in a 
large measure beyond their control. They could do more, cer- 
tainly, to improve the quality of their administration, and could 
lay the foundations for an adequate system of taxation, rationing 
and price control, but no planning on their part can possible be 
effective until they are relieved of some of their external burdens 
and receive concerted help from outside. 

From the Russians, they need to secure a revision of the 
whole reparations agreement. As long as they have to pay not 
only a fixed monthly quota, but a fine on every default, they 
cannot put their economic house in order. The wisest course 
would be a moratorium on reparations in whatever form until 
Hungary’s industrial output has reached a certain level. There- 
after, if the original figure is maintained, the payment should 
be spread over a longer period and not tied to any system of 
fines. In Moscow, Mr Nagy recently obtained a two-year 
extension of the reparations period and a hint that Russia 
might reconsider the question of fines. Another necessary 


Russian gesture would be the reduction of the forces of occupa- 
tion to between 50,000 and 100,000 men. Lastly, the Russians 
would do well to mitigate their present policy of economic pene- 
tration in Hungary. Joint Soviet-Hungarian companies have 
been set up for transport and for certain raw materials, such as 
The Hungarians have resisted these encroachments, 


bauxite. 
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and the Russians would certainly secure more unforced and 
genuine economic collaboration if they refrained from using 
their reparations policy as a means for making themselves 
permanent senior partners in Hungarian business. 

The chief contribution to Hungarian reconstruction must 
come from Russia, but the British and the Americans could 
certainly do more than confine themselves to the $4,000,000 
Unrra programme, which is practically all they have offered so 
far, There are also strong arguments for returning to Hungary 
the assets seized by the Germans. Machinery and transport 
would give an impetus to Hungary’s industrial recovery. There 
is also a case for the Western Powers—most suitably perhaps 
through Unrra—making advances of some of the machines and 
raw materials which are needed to restore various Hungarian in- 
dustries to working order. At the same time, they might supply 
technical help and advice on such matters as rationing and price 
control. Here the Hungarians lack the necessary skill and ex- 
perience. The Western Powers could also reconsider the ques- 
tion of trade with Hungary. The obstacles do not all lie in 
Budapest. : 
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Lastly, all three Powers together could remove a 

grievance—which has its adverse effect on the Hungarian 
Government—if they reconsidered the Hungarian-Rumaniay 
frontier decision reached at Paris and made some concession. 
to Hungary. In fact, not only the frontiers, but the whole 
economic future of Hungary could be most usefully discusseq 
jointly and openly at Paris, If the Big Three could reach 
concerted policy and an agreed approach, that fact, more than 
any other, would give Hungary greater political stability. |; 
is, in the last analysis, ideological divisions between 
the Powers, their exaggerated fears and their mut, 
suspicions that are determining the course of politics jn 
Hungary as much as in any central European state. If the 
Russians would now pursue more generously the policy of con- 
cession initiated at Moscow, if the Western Allies would move 
forward from the negative and critical attitude that has so far 
marked all their relations with Hungary, and if all three Powers 
could concert their moves into a joint policy of reconstruction. 
then there would be hope for Hungary and some way out of the 
present impasse. 


reasonable 


Agricultural- Dilemma 


IGNS of dissatisfaction with the Government’s agricultural 
policy are visible on every hand. In Tuesday’s debate in 
Parliament on the agricultural situation, the Opposition hotly 
contended that the Government should have foreseen and 
averted the crisis over animal feeding-stuffs. Last week, the 
Government’s own supporters at the Labour party conference 
strongly censured it for failing to improve rural conditions and 
implement Labour’s agricultural policy. The adverse vote 
came as a shock to the Minister, Mr Williams, who is seemingly 
one of the most inoffensive and certainly one of the most com- 
placent of Labour Ministers. 

This critical attitude reflects, more than anything else, a wide- 
spread irritation with the deteriorating food situation. So long 
as there were even hopes that, however tough the present situa- 
tion, it would right itself within a year or less, dissatisfaction was 
masked. But, far from any improvement being in sight, the 
foreseeable future is one of mounting blackness. Bread ration- 
ing seems likely to be in force by the autumn ; the milk ration 
will be severely cut during the winter ; and the slaughtering of 
livestock necessitated by coming reductions in the feeding- 
stuffs ration will mean less meat, bacon and eggs, from home 
sources at any rate, throughout next year. Britain looks like 
being worse fed during 1946-47 than during the war years ; 
and for a long time to come British agricultural production 
will continue to suffer from livestock restrictions imposed 
now. The Labour Government slogan of “jam to-morrow ” 
is increasing in hollowness as to-morrow recedes. 

It would be unjust to attribute primary responsibility for 
these food disasters to the Minister of Agriculture. They are 
the product of world catastrophe. But there is prevalent an 
uneasy feeling that British agriculture is not being guided on 
the right lines and is not equipped to play its part in meeting the 
crisis. Two major points of criticism have emerged. One is 
that the Government (and, to be fair, that must mean the last 
Government as well as this) has bungled its livestock policy, first 
by expanding production faster and further than world grain 
prospects warranted, and now by contracting it drastically 
without sufficient attempt to procure feeding-stuffs. It is doubt- 
ful if this charge will stick. The Government has been extremely 
unlucky as a result of factors completely outside its control. 
Perhaps rather more foresight might have been displayed last 
autumn ; perhaps rather better capacity for improvisation in 
overcoming the shortage of grain and oils might be exhibited 
now. But that is all that can be honestly said. 

The second charge is wider and weightier. Agriculture looks 
like suffering from a prolonged labour shortage, which is attri- 
buted, in orthodox Labour style, to wretchedness of living condi- 
tions and lack of amenities. Certainly no one can view with 
equanimity the prospect of depending next winter on German 
prisoners for a quarter of the agricultural labour force. The 
shortage of British labour in agriculture is for the moment 


whatever it may be in the longer run—worse than in the mines: 
for a fraction of the prisoners now on the land would solve 
Mr Shinwell’s labour problem. 

Without doubt, there is a serious problem of agricultural 
labour. But it can only be realistically tackled as part of 2 
general long-term policy for improving agricultural efficiency 
and rural living conditions side by side. No temporary ex- 
pedients, hastily undertaken this year, can be of much use—nor 
do they make sense. The Labour party conference was offended 
by the lack of an all-out drive to make up the deficiency in 
agricultural cottages, to electrify rural areas, to bring piped 
water supply and main drainage to every village. This attitude 
arises because Labour captured a large slice of the rural vote 2 
the election on the simple assumption, and sometimes on the 
stated promise, that it would single out the countryside for 
special preferential treatment, which is now not materialising 
fast enough for its rural supporters. But such expectations 
were and are rather nonsensical. At the moment, rural housing 
is progressing roughly as fast as urban—faster as regards tem- 
porary houses, slower as regards permanent ones. In ot!. 
respects rural needs are receiving fair but not excessive attents 
It is absurd to expect the Government to start this year on am 
bitious schemes of rural improvement, which use up sub 
stantial resources for a delayed and limited return. 

* 


In any case, the real issue is being dodged, both by the 
Government’s critics and by the Government itself. To sav 
that much of the criticism of it is irrelevant or exaggerated 's 
not to justify the Government’s agricultural policy. In fact. 
the real trouble is that there is no policy. Mr Williams bas 
made great play with his determination to secure a dece2' 
livelihood to everyone in the countryside, to guarantee farm 
prices and secure good wages. This he regards as a umiqut 
and praiseworthy aim ; and so it is in theory. But the whol 
question is how he is going to do it. And on this, the ful! 
extent of his ideas seems to be to permit an inflationary rise »! 
farming costs and prices, bolstered up by a gargantuan systcip 
of food subsidies and by permanent control of imported food 
Another price review is now taking place, following the increas: 
of the minimum farm wage to £4; and doubtless the cost © 
the wage increase will again be transferred to the taxpayer 
Many Labour party members are now supporung a further mer 
increase to £4 10s., and are even complaining that the Agricu’ 
tural Wages Board is reactionary and under Tory influence 
No doubt Mr Williams is prepared to go on raising prices 
and consequently subsidies, indefinitely without taking any othet 
sort of action. For him the problem is as simple as that. 

But. if the RRA, peeey ep to bring es 
prosperity. to the countryside, there is one. sure way— 0" 
of ee aed the real productivity of labour in us nee 
industry. Any other. method assumes the willingness of | 
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uxpayer or the food consumer, or both, to pour out large suly- 
vdies for agriculture indefinitely—and this is a rash aa ui- 
gatisfactory assumption. Despite this obvious fact, the Govern- 
ment is doing no more than nibbling at the problem of efficiency. 
The county agricultural executive committees, set up during 
wartime, are being continued ; sometime in the future, a Land 
Commission is to be established to take over the land of farmers 
of proved and blatant inefficiency ; and agricultural education 
and the agricultural advisory service are being reorganised. 

That is all, and it is not much for an industry where the 
case for a drastic and rapid increase in productive efficiency is 
far stronger than in some of those about to be nationalised. 
Agriculture’s central problem can be simply stated. Most of 
its capital equipment is old and quite unsuited to present-day 
needs. This is especially true of fixed capital, since agricultural 
machinery has been partially modernised during the war. The 
size and lay-out of farms, as well as their buildings, are suited 
to the “ mixed farming ” methods of sixty years ago and cannot 
be fitted to the more specialised type of modern farming 
technique. 

The trouble is that neither the small owner-occupiers nor 
the impoverished rural landlords can find the large amount of 
fresh capital that agriculture needs if output per head of its 
labour force is to be sharply increased. Probably, as many 
disinterested experts have maintained, only the state can do 
this, and only the state can undertake a proper reorganisation 
of farm units. Given its natural propensities, it seems strange 
that a Labour Government should hesitate to apply its stock 
remedy where the case for doing so on grounds of efficiency is 
so good. Two years ago, the Labour party pledged itself to 
nationalise the land, deplored any “ gradual and piecemeal 
procedure over a long period of years,’ and urged that 
“acquisition should be carried out as rapidly and on as large 
ascale as practically possible.” Yet the Government’s indecision 
when put to the point is not really surprising. The complexities 
of farm management are so great, the social traditions and pre- 
judices involved are so deep-rooted that the most rabid Socialist 
doctrinaire might hesitate about applying too Procrustean 4 
remedy. 

It seems certain that nothing but the “ gradual and piecemeal 
procedure ” of public acquisition which the Labour party s9 
despises would work in practice. But even of this there is little 
‘en, Moreover, as in all other industries, changes in the 
ownership of fixed capital are of value only to the extent that 
they make possible fundamental improvements in productive 
technique. It is not the public ownership of agricultural land 


NOTES O 


The Foreign Ministers’ Conference ° 


The Foreign Ministers have returned to Paris and the pre- 
liminary bouts in their diplomatic wrestling match do not bode 
well for final agreement. Disagreement has centred immediately 
on the problem of Italian reparations. The Russians have 
reiterated their claim to receive $100 million in reparations from 
Italy ; only half this figure could be provided by the transfer of 
Italian assets abroad, armament plants and merchant shipping, 
and since the Russians continue to refuse to accept warships in 
part payment, about $50 million remain to be covered out of 
Italian industrial production. Compared with the damage done 
by the Italian armies in Russia, this is a modest figure. Com- 
pared with the precarious state of the Italian economy, however, 
it might prove to be the last intolerable ounce sending the 
economic scales down on the side of inflation. The unwilling- 
ness of Mr Byrnes and Mr Bevin to consider the Russian claim 
undoubtedly springs from the fear that their interest in Italian 
stability (and Mr Byrnes’s interest in the Italian-American vote) 
would compel them to support Italy economically in the event 
of collapse and thus indirectly finance Italian reparations to 

uSssia. 

The general unwisdom of reparations was so abundantly 
proved after the last war that there can be no theoretical objec- 
tion to Mr Bevin’s point ; but the complete acceptance by Britain 
and America of the doctrine of reparations where Germany is 
concerned puts them in an awkward dilemma in refusing Russia’s 
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that is important but what might follow it. The state could 
acquire suitable areas of land, which should not be too smail, 
gradually reorganise the farm units inside them, apply fresh 
capital and try out specialised farming techniques. The pro- 
posed Land Commission, to whom management could b: 
entrusted, would acquire valuable experience as it proceeded, 
and the advantages of public and private land ownership could 
be seen and compared side by side. 

If the Government does fight shy of disturbing the present 
pattern of ownership, it is essential in the interests of efficiency 
that it should abandon its niggling and distrustful attitude 
towards the landlord class. Indeed, this would be a necessary 
accompaniment even of any policy of public ownership other 
than complete and immediate expropriation—which is not 
practical politics. Efficiency cannot be rapidly increased unless 
the Government provides substantial capital assistance towards 
farm re-equipment, water and drainage schemes. Yet its unholy 
dread of increasing landlords’ profits inhibits it from granting 
assistance on a scale sufficient to secure results. The same 
attitude hamstrings to’an even greater degree long-term plans 
for improving rural living conditions. The Government has 
discontinued grants for reconditioning rural cottages, because 
it is not prepared to offer sufficient inducement for private 
owners to act. It has offered so small a subsidy for private 
enterprise to build houses for farm workers that little result 
can be expected. This attitude is especially unfortunate, since 
rural district councils have the worst housing record of any class 
of local authority—between the wars they built at only two- 
thirds the rate of urban authorities. Mr Williams’s ambitious 
hopes for rehousing farm workers in decent conditions will 
come to nothing unless private builders receive generous 
encouragement. 

The Government’s planning of current agricultural produc- 
tion is certainly not above criticism, But far more blameworthy, 
and in the long run far more serious, is its unwillingness 1o 
promote agricultural efficiency by either of the methods open 
to it. It will not do the job itself ; and it will not stimulate the 
existing owners to do it. This is the dilemma of a childish 
doctrinaire. The proper policy is to adopt. both alternatives 
instead of neither—to’ experiment in state’ management, whilst 
offering generous capital assistance to existing owners on clearly 
defined conditions. The stolid -unimaginativeness of Mr 
Williams exceeds even that of his Conservative predecessor. 
To promise agriculture permanent security, without doing 
anything to improve its level of efficiency, is cause for alarm, 
not complacency. 
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claim on Italy. The awkwardness is increased by the fact that 
Mr Bevin is not prepared to waive the claims of private British 
citizens to compensation for damage at Italian hands. The situa- 
tion certainly appears to call for compromise, particularly as the 
sum involved—{25 million—is small. And concessions at this 
point could perhaps ease the way when the much more difficult 
issues On the agenda come up for discussion. 


* * * 


Federal Germany ? . 


The four Foreign Ministers’ agreement to put the German 
problem on the agenda of their present conference in Paris has 
given practical point to Mr Bevin’s scheme for a German federa- 
tion. The scheme is believed to have American support. The 
Russian Press has so far criticised it im a rather unfriendly 
manner ; but perhaps this is not Mr Stalin’s last word on the 
matter. The French view has not yet been stated, but France 
will probably find the idea of federal Germany preferable to any 
scheme for a revived centralised Reich. 

The “ Bevin plan” has the practical merit that for its success 
it does not depend entirely on Russian agreement. If the Russians 
reject it, then it can still be carried out in western Germany, 
where the administrative practices of the first year of the occupa- 
tion have, in fact, prepared the ground for a federal organisation. 
The American zone has already been divided into three Lander 
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(Bavaria, Greater Hesse and Wirttemberg) with governments 
of their own. The Bevin plan provides for a similar division of 
the British zone into three units: Schleswig-Holstein (including 
the Hanseatic cities), Greater Hanover and something like a 
Greater Rhineland, including the Ruhr area and mos: of West- 
phalia. The administrative patterns of the other zones also lend 
themselves to reorganisation on federal lines—even in the Russian 
zone each of the Lander possesses an administration of its own, 
though each administration works under the fairly strict control 
of the zonal authorities in Berlin. 

This is not to say that the scheme for federal Germany has not 
its drawbacks. It certainly goes against the grain of German 
national aspirations, The dominant trend in German politics 
has, for many generations, been the trend towards unity and 
centralisation. At present each of the chief political parties has 
its own “centralists” and “ federalists,” except for the Com- 
munists, who have committed themselves to a rigid anti-federalist 
line. But even among the Social-Democrats and the Christian 
Democrats, the opposition to federal conceptions is likely to 
prove fairly strong. Another drawback of federation may be 
its expensiveness. The budgets of twelve or fifteen Lander may 
be too great a burden on an impoverished Germany, even though 
federal governments would certainly be cheaper than Germany’s 
centralised and militarist governments of the past. 

Against these possible drawbacks must be set the obvious 
advantages of federation. This is the only form in which some 
unification of Germany is now possible. Within the framework 
of federation there would be some scope for divergent social and 
economic policies in eastern and western Germany. The loose- 
ness of the whole structure might cushion those differences, 
allow for their existence and, at the same time, prevent them 
from widening to unbridgeable dimensions. I: is also on the 
basis of a federation that the British-French controversy over the 
Ruhr may be resolved. Under Mr. Bevin’s scheme the Ruhr 
would politically be left with Germany, but not under central 
German control. Schemes for international control over the Ruhr 
can be more easily fitted into a federal framework than into any 
other form of constitution for Germany. On balance, Mr. Bevin’s 
plan has much to commend it, although its drawbacks should not 
be overlooked or belittled. The strongest argument in its favour 
is that Germany can either be united as a federal State or not 
be united at all. 


* * * 


Level of German Industry 


The other issue, which will inevitably come up for discussion 
in Paris, is the future of the plan for the level of German industries. 
The Russians will almost certainly insist on its execution. The 
Americans stopped the dismantling of industrial plant in their 
zone when the Russians refused to co-operate with the Western 
Powers in the setting up of an Export-Import Bureau for 
Germany. The idea behind the scheme for an Export-Import 
Bureau was to make all the zones (including the Russian) share 
in the burden of food imports to Germany in proportion to their 
population. The Russian refusal to co-operate has been regarded, 
not without justification, as a breach of their commitment-——under 
the Potsdam agreement—to maintain the economic unity of 
Germany. The Russians may now be prepared to retrace their 
steps in order to clear themselves from this charge: they may 
agree to the setting up of the Export-Import Bureau: they 
may also now be encouraging a livelier exchange of goods between 
eastern and western Germany, as last week’s Berlin Conference 
on trade between the Russian and the American zones suggests. 
But in return they will expect the Western Allies to go on with 
the dismantling of industry according to the agreement signed 
in March. 

On formal” grounds, a Russian claim to continued dismantling 
may be quite strong ; but it does not make the plan on the level 
of German industry more sensible or practicable than it intrin- 
sically is. The plan calls for revision; and it would be best if 
a revision could be achieved in agreement with the Russians. 
True, the Russians can argue that the Western Allies have put 
their signatures to the plan and that they are committed to carry- 
ing it out. Because of this, a unilateral denunciation of the March 
agreement should be avoided. But the Russians, on their side, 
ought to realize that opinion in the western countries has been 
almost unanimous in regarding the plan as impracticable ; and 
that the Western Powers can refuse to carry it out and so with- 
hold from the Russians the plant that they are anxious to receive 
as reparations. This ought, perhaps, to make them amenable to 
proposals for a revision of the plan. In addition, the Russians 
have lately been anxious to avoid giving the Germans the im- 
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pression, that they have been the chief promoters of a “harsh 


peace.” They cannor be very surprised that the Western Allies 
are reluctant to take the onus on themselves. ; 


* * * 


Commissions of Inspection in Germany 


A last issue that may be discussed at Paris is the problem 
of joint Allied inspection of the different zones. A workable 
plan for reparations should obviously include the right of the 
Allies to inspect industrial plant in their various zones. To this 
the Russians must agree, if the latest attempt to work our 4 
common policy is not to fail. So far, the Russians have demanded 
inspection in all zones to ascertain whether the demobilisation 
of the Wehrmacht has been completed. But they have refused 
to consent to the inspection of industrial demobilisation and dis- 
armament by a four-Power commission. Nothing would be more 
tempting and more naive than to assume, because of this, that 
in the Russian zone the war industries are still working. This 
would probably be just as baseless as are the hints, thrown out 
by Russian propagandists, that the British are still keeping parts 
of the Wehrmacht in being for a war against Russia. The present 
situation, however, in which the British and the Russians hurl 
suspicious hints at each other is only too likely to deepen the 
gulf berween them and to involve the Germans in their dis- 
agreement. The need for mutual inspection has now been under- 
lined by Marshal Sokolovsky’s reported statement that dismantle- 
ment of industrial plan:—apart from armament factories—was 
brought to an end in the Russian zone on May 1st. The Western 
Powers have certainly a right to check the results of the dis- 
mantlement. Has it been carried out according to the March 
plan? Or have, perhaps, the Russians also suspended the execu- 
tion of that plan, wishing 19 see it carried out to the end only 
in western zones? 


*x * a 
Parliament’s Progress 


Parliament’s re-assembly after the Whitsun recess was 
marked by a powerful volley from the Conservatives against the 
Government’s failure to maintain domestic food production; 
pushed to a division, the Government won by only 284 votes to 
157. There are, however, still few signs of the emergence of an 
effective and constructive opposition. The Conservatives are re- 
covering their nerve to the extent of criticising the Government 
more fiercely and freely ; but their attitude is mainly negative. 
What alternatives have they to offer? What, on the critical issue 
of industrial policy, would be their method of increasing 
efficiency? How would they ensure that industry and agriculture 
receive the injection of fresh capital and renewed energy that are 
so urgently needed? How would they solve the labour problems 
of the basic industries? What is their wages policy? How would 
they speed the housing drive? All these questions are un- 
answered, but they are certainly not unanswerable. In_ periods 
of rapid and controversial change such as this, there are certain 
to be some better routes than the particular ones picked by the 
Government of the day ; and it is tragic that there is no one 
in Parliament to point them out. The ineffectiveness of the 
Oppositidn is allowing the Government to act with insufficient 
self-examination. 

No major legislation is being debated this week, which bv 
this session’s standards makes it a slack one. The deluge of 
legislation has temporarily receded. Four major Bills—National 
Health, New Towns, Cable and Wireless, Civil Aviation—are at 
present in committee and should be well advanced before the 
recess. The Lords have ventured this week to amend the Coal 
Bill and may administer pinpricks on other measures. No more 
new bills of first-class importance seem likely to be introduced 
this session, which may therefore end in slightly more 
leisurely manner than it began. Despite the Governments 
legislative energy, there will be some surprising omissions 
in this season’s completed list. To some extent, the 
needs of physical reconstruction have been sacrificed to doctrinair¢ 
debates on nationalisation policy. The compensation and better- 
ment bill has been shelved to next session ; increased powers of 
control over industrial location have not been re-sought ; and on 
the administrative side the structure of both national and local 
government has not been reorganised, in spite of the enormous 
new stresses and strains laid upon it. 

* ‘  f * 


Cabinet for India 


The British nominations for an Indian cabinet to rule — 
country while the new constitution is being formed mark a clims 
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in the pattern of behaviour followed by the Viceroy and che 
Cabinet Mission. Step by step, the political costivity of the 
Indian parties has obliged the Mission to use purgative measures 
of active intervention, Now, the inability of Congress and the 
Moslem League to agree on the principle -of parity in the 
interim government has made it necessary to present them with 
: list of 14 Names and a take-it-or-leave-it ultimatum, which makes 
refusal by either side extremely risky. » Mr Gandhi has been 
objecting recently to the “spoon-feeding” of the Indian people 
by the British. But it is only those who refuse or are unable 
«0 help themselves who have to be spoon-fed. And a little mild 
coercion in such cases can rarely be avoided. 

At the time of writing, neither the Moslem League nor the 
Congress Party has been able to make up its mind to accept the 
British proposal, Mr Jinnah, however, is generally expected to 
raise little objection to the list, provided it is not materially 
changed under pressure from Congress. Five Moslem represen- 
tatives, including Mr Jinnah and the Secretary of the League, give 
his party equal strength with the five Cabinet members holding 
the straight Congress ticket. The four balancing minority repre- 
sentatives—one each for Christians, Parsees and Sikhs and a 
Scheduled Castes member who is a Congress protégé—assure a 
rough but not rigid protection from Hindu domination. 

The Congress Working Party, however, is raising several diffi- 
culties. One is the claim for a non-League Moslem—for pre- 
ference, Dr Zakir Hussain, an unexceptionable non-party university 
teacher—which Mr Jinnah is almost bound, on principle, to reject. 
Other claims concern personalities: they want an Anglo-Indian 
member instead of a Parsee, ‘and the fiery Sarat Chandra Bose, 
whose brother formed a puppet Indian “ government” under the 
Japanese, instead of the Premier of Orissa. 

* 


The rising pressure from popular opinion to lay aside minor 
difficulties and get on with the important work of constructing 
permanent independence will not, however, allow Congress to 
vacillate much longer. The Mission’s threat that if either side 
refuses to agree on the interim government their places will be 
filled by others is .being used with some effect, since Congress 
leaders must realise that they could not then expect full support 
from their rank and file. They are helped as well by the 
assurance that the form of the interim government. will not be 
allowed to create a precedent. If the Cabinet Mission pulls off 
a working agreement, it will be a small step towards a peaceful 
and effective Indian Government, but a great triumph of patient 
statesmanship. . 7 


Future of Local Finance 


Mr Dalton has announced that he and Mr Bevan are now 
considering the financial relations between the Government and 
the local authorities and that quick action may be taken to adjust 
Exchequer grants to the new situation. The intended transfer 
irom local authority control of municipal hospitals and mental 
institutions and also of outdoor relief may between them relieve 
the rates of something like £45 million a year. Against this, how- 
ever, the reforms under the 1944 Education Act will eventually 
tequire an additional rate contribution estimated at £29 million ; 
while the rate contribution to housing subsidies may be expected 
to exceed £12 million a year in ten years’ time. Moreover, local 
authorities will almost certainly acquire responsibility for some 
additional services. For the time being, however, they will enjoy 
a appreciable financial relief which is increased by a fall in the 
ttal burden of loan charges, estimated by one authority* (on the 
modest assumption of a 33 per cent price increase over the pre- 
war level) as equivalent to £224 millions a year. 

It is doubtful, however, how much of this relief they will be 
illowed to keep. The Government is now revising the size and 
distribution of its annual Block Grant to local authorities, and 
Mr Dalton indicated that the grant might be reduced to offset 
the transfer of hospitals. Such a reduction should be made with 
caution, since the flexibility of the Block Grant. system and the 
greater independence it gives to local authorities, compared to 
grants for specific purposes, make it a very desirable weapon for 

l finance. The present rating system is highly inelastic, and 
‘ome relief to the rates, particularly for the poorer authorities, 
W encourage them to undertake new services and expand 
old ones later on. 
The most satisfactory part of Mr Dalton’s statement was indeed 
his Epona to give the poorer authorities a far larger share in 
the Block Grant. On the present complicated formula, no local 
wuthority gets a share very much above the average. In future, 
the richest. authorities afe to receive no share at all and the 
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poorest ones a greatly increased share. This was the principle 
on which last year’s addition to the Block Grant was distributed. 
This change is especially necessary since the transfer of hospitals 
may primarily benefit the richer authorities, and rates are at the 
moment rising fastest in the poorer areas. The Government 
should throw all its weight into reducing the serious differences 
in the level of rates between various areas. Unfairness apart, 


these differences are a potential source of breakdown in local 
administration. 
* x * 


Inquest on the Hospitals 


The Standing Committee on the National Health Service 
Bill has completed the part of the Bill concerned with the hospital 
and specialist services, and has passed on to the local authority 
services. No amendments of any importance were accepted by 
the Government, and the general administrative framework of the 
hospital service will, therefore, presumably be as was originally 
set out in the Bill. In other words, the present dual system will 
end and will be superseded by a national and nationalised service 
organised and administered by regional boards of experts appointed 
by the Minister of Heath. Any attempt made in Committee to 
whittle away the powers and functions of these boards and, cor- 
respondingly, to give more independence to local management 
committees was firmly resisted by Mr Bevan. 

In this he has the authoritative backing of the hospital surveys 
carried out in the last few years. How widely the surveyors in 
the different regions agreed on the deficiencies of the present 
system—or rather lack of system—is brought out in an admirably 
succinct survey of the surveys (for England and Wales) by the 
Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, which itself appointed some 
of the surveyors on the Minister of Health’s behalf. The digest’s 
sub-title is The Domesday Bock of the Hospital Services. In view 
of the Government’s proposals, it might be more truly called an 
obituary notice. 

The facts, in general, are well known: a shortage of beds—the 
existing total, excluding those for infectious diseases, needs to be 
increased by more than 40 per cent and possibly more, since new 
provision always reveals “a considerable hidden need” ; a shortage 
of medical staff ; and a lack of co-operation between one voluntary 
hospital and another, between one municipal hospital and another, 
and between voluntary and municipal hospitals, 

In the light of the factual evidence presented in the surveys, the 
only right decision is the bold one adopted by the Govern- 
ment: to scrap and build. But when once the administrative 
framework has been approved in general, there remain points ot 
detail on which Mr Bevan should consider the surveyors’ findings. 
One of these is the widespread and apparently increasing demand 
for pay-bed accommodation for private patients ; this Mr Bevan 
has allowed for in the Bill—courageously, since it infringes the 
principles of his party. Another is the need to integrate the clinic 
and domiciliary services with the hospital service. On this it is 
difficult to feel reassured. The divorce proposed in the Bill may 
not in practice be so absolute as it seems. But the following 
quotation from the north-west survey shows the danger: 

Even where the same local authority is the general hospital 
authority, the maternity and child welfare authority and the school 
medical authority, co-ordination is often far from complete ; where 
Trees authorities are concerned there is apt to be no association 
at ail. 

The Ministry of Health, as is clear from the surveys, is directly 
assuming a colossal task in building a new hospital service. It 
cannot begin too soon in getting down to the practical day-to-day 
questions of administering and co-ordinating the health service 


as a whole. 
* * * 


De Gaulle’s Speech 


“ All our history consists in the alternation between the 
terrible pains of a disunited people and the fertile greatness of 
a nation freely united under the aegis of a strong State.” Thus 
General de Gaulle summed up his views on French constitutional 
history in a speech made at Bayeux on June 18th, the anniversary 
of his first memorable broadcast from London in 1940. The 
alternation to which he referred can also be described as that 
between a relatively urstable republican democracy and “ stable ” 
Bonapartist dictatorship. The whole tenor of General de Gaulle’s 
speech suggests his preference for the latter. There is nothing 
new or revealing in this. Nevertheless, General de Gaulle’s 


oration has evoked vivid comment in France because many people 
think that he has now implicitly presented his candidature for 
the future Presidency ; and because the constitutional views of 
the candidate cannot possibly be ignored. : 
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The former Head of the State has made his attitude clear at 
least on two points. He has now openly lent his support to the 
demand for a bi-cameral Parliament and has outlined a pro- 
cedure for the election of the Senate. The Upper House would 
be elected indirectly by municipal and economic bodies and 
by “intellectual organisations,” which presupposes the creation 
of a special category of privileged electors and probably 
also entails the elimination of party representation from the 
Upper House. Ii is easy to foresee that this conception will 
meet with strong opposition. The other point on which the 
General proposed an even more radical revolution in French 
constitutional practice is the prerogatives of the President. He 
is 10 be the “arbiter above the parties” and the “guarantor of 
the nation’s independence in times of peril.” Just how wide his 
prerogatives should be the General did not define very clearly. 
There is no doubt that he favours a very wide extension of Presi- 
dential power ; and his attitude will certainly be regarded on the 
Left as yet another Gaullist challenge to the traditions of French 
democracy. 

Yet the General also gave an impressive description of the 
rise and fall of dictatorships: 

And what is dictatorship if not a great adverture? No doubt its 
beginnings seem advantageous. Under the rigour of the order 
which it imposes and amid the enthusiasm of some and the resigna- 
tion of others, and with the help of a one-way propaganda, it can 
take a dynamic turn which contrasts with the anarchy that preceded 
it. But i is tnevitable for dictatorship to exaggerate its undezr- 
takings. As the nostalgia of freedom and the impatience of con- 
straint reawakens among the citizens, dictatorship must give them 
by way of compensation, ever larger successes—and the nation 
becomes a machine, driven .at a frenzied speed by the master. 
Obstacles multiply inside and outside. The ‘aims, risks and efforts 
increase beyond all limits, and in the end the spring. snaps and the 
grandiose edifice crumbles emid misfortune and and the nation 
finds itself broken and lower than it was before the adventure began. 
At Bayeux, these comments read like a testimony. to. the 

General’s own common sense, and it is only to be hoped that 
nobody will ever be able to level at General de Gaulle the charge 
of disregarding his own eloquent warning. 


* * * 


Government for France 


General de Gaulle’s speech has found a quite unexpected 
response in the Constituent Assembly. The Communists, to 
whom a sovereign single Chamber was an article of faith until 


_ recently, have now spoken in favour of an Upper Chamber. 
' They have also admitted the need to strengthen the position of 


the President, provided that he is not given absolute powers. 
After the Communists have given way on these two points, it is 
extremely unlikely that the Socialists will oppose General de 
Gaulle’s ideas with any degree of stubbornness. ‘The former 
leader of Fighting France has thus achieved a swift and decisive 
break-through on the constitutional front. It remains to be seen 
by what political encircling movement he will follow up this 
success. 7 

Of more immediate importance is the formation of the new 
Government. The Constituent Assembly has elected M. Bidault 
Prime Minister. The Communists—again to the surprise of 
many, because they were expected to come out openly against the 
Popular Republican candidature—merely abstained from voting. 
When the Communists were the strongest party in the Assembly, 
the Popular Republicans refused to serve under their leadership 
in the Government ; and M. Thorez then agreed to waive his 
claim to the post of the Prime Minister and to form a three-party 
Coalition under a Socialist Premier. The Popular Republicans 
proved unwilling to practise the same Christian humility and have 
insisted on their rights. M. Bidault has yet to find out on what 
ierms the coalition of the three parties can now be re-formed. 
The Socialists will not enter it unless their‘Communist rivals on 
the Left do so as well.. The Communist Central. Committee 
has now stressed with new emphasis some of the points which 
divide them from the Popular Republicans, such as the ‘secular 
character of State and school. But these issues will, probably 
not prove a decisive stumbling block to the formation of a three 
Party Government. The operative clause in the resolution ot 
the Communist Central Committee is the demand for the main- 
tenance of French foreign policy “in the spirit of» collective 
security, as it has been defined in recent months,” which seems 
to imply an approval of M. Bidault’s foreign policy. If this read- 
ing of the Communist decision is correct, then M, Bidault should 
be able to. secure Communist participation in his Government. 
Seme difficulty may yet arise if M.-Thorez’ party renews ‘the 
demand for one of the key Ministries such .as the’ Ministry. of 
the Interior or of Foreign Affairs or of Defence. On the 
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hand, the Popular Republicans are now advocating a departure 
from the “ tripartite formula ”—that is, an extension of the basis 
of the Government to the Right, whatever that may mean. If 4 
means the inclusion of the Radicals in the coalition, the Left js 
not likely to object. Any attempt to include the Parti Républicaiy 
de la Liberté, the new Conservative Party, would certainly spjit 
the coalition. 












* * * 


The Italian Republic Established 


The Italian Supreme Court has now announced the final 
result of the Italian referendum. All the protests and doubtfy! 
cases have been examined and the final result gives the Repub- 
licars a rather larger majority than the one announced last week. 
The Republic received 12,717,923 votes, the Monarchy 10,719,284. 
Thus, after ten days of uncertainty and delay, the final decision 
has been clearly made. The question remains, however, whether 
these delays may not have serious, if not immediate, politica! 
consequences. King Umberto, advised deplorably by his closest 
associates, chose to challenge the rights of the Government to 
declare a Republic on the basis of the first figures announced by 
the Supreme Court. For two days, while he refused to leave the 
country, tension rose and there was bloodshed in Naples. When 
at last, Government pressure—including the threat of arresi— 
led him to fly to Portugal, he left behind him a statement 
accusing the Administration of acting illegally and of com- 
mitting a “revolutionary gesture.” In fact, the Government and 
in particular, the Prime Minister, Signor de Gasperi, had gone 
out of their way to conduct the affair with the utmost legality. 
Many Left Wing critics complained that they were even carrying 
their constitutionalism too far. The aim was to do nothing that 
would make a reconciliation between Republicans and anti- 
Republicans impossible after the voting. The manner of Um- 
berto’s departure suggests that, after all, the Republic may have 
its Coblenz. It was for this attempt to break national unit 
that Signor de Gasperi principally criticised the King. 

Yet it is doubtful whether, in the event of division and unrest, 
the House of Savoy would profit. The forces of mass discontent 
are unlikely to adopt the kingly symbol. If the modern mind 
were working in that sense, Hitler would certainly have jad him- 
‘self crowned. The ‘likely heirs of discontent are probably the 
supporters of L’Uomo Qualunque who, with 30 seats in the 
Constituent Assembly, are a larger group than were the Nazis 
in their first excursion into parliamentary action. 

* 


These are, however, remote possibilities. Italy’s immediate 
problem is to get itself a Government on the basis of the parties 
new The Christian Democrats have 207 seats, the 
Socialists 115, the Communists 104, the Liberal Union 41, the 
L’Uomo Qualunque 30, the Republicans 23, the Monarchists 16 
and the Actionists 7. Signor de Gasperi as head of the largest 
party, will be entrusted with the task of forming a Government. 
The Cabinet. will probably be based cn a wide coalition, tor 
althouyi it is believed that the Christian Democrats would prefer 
to govern with the Socialists, the Socialists could not risk the 
open opposition of the Communists, who would certainly make 
particular use of the “clericalism ” of the Christian Democtats 
and accuse the Socialists of pacting with Rome. 


* * * 


Civil Aviation at Montreal 


The first interim assembly of Picao—the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organisation—has been held in Montreal 
with remarkably little interest being aroused in the outside world. 
Nevertheless, in less than three weeks, the final period has beet 
put to hopes that post-war air transport might make as much 
progress toward rational co-operative organisation as it has done 
over the past seven years in engineering technique. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory agreement to disagree. reached 
after weeks of negotiating at the Chicago Conference of Novem- 
ber, 1944, there was still hope that further progress towards the 
regulation of rates and schedules might be achieved later e 
Now, however, the draft of a Multilateral Convention prepa¢ 
by Picao’s Air Transport Committee has been pigeon-holed— 
probably permanently. 


The most serious obstacle blocking further advance on 4 multi 
lateral convention’ was still the attitude of the United mee 
American airline companies can see no reason why they shoul 
‘be able to do better under any system other than fairly free -, 
petition. The American delegate’s: declaration that suc 
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convention is “favoured in principle” carries little weight, when 
his main objection was to an International Civil Aviation Board 
with duties any more onerous than those of an advisory bystander. 
The second major American objection to the draft was similar in 
character and concerned the proposed “ rate differential” which 
would offer local airlines some protection against the long-distance 
trunk lines. a 

The final blow ‘to the draft convention, however, was delivered 
by the United Kingdom, even before the Assembly met on 
May 21st. The bilateral Bermuda Agreement with the United 
States somersaulted British policy almost completely over to the 
American point of view. Possibly it had something to do with the 
joan negotiations at Washington ; possibly it was connected with 
the quickening pace of British research into jet-propelled aircraft. 
But, whatever the reasons, many delegates at Montreal felt that the 
le-down to international organisation was inexcusable. 


The only concession was over airline fares, which the Americans 
agreed to submit to I[ATA—the international airline operators’ 
conference. But now even IATA is being forced to march in step 
with the American Civil Aeronautic Board. The latter recently 
made an unexpected refusal to ratify IATA’s proposals for trans- 
atlantic fares, and IATA last week had. to lower its rates—from 
$375 to $325 for the New York-London route, for instance. 


The moral is all too clear. Picao has become a purely tech- 
nical and legal organisation, with no power of its own beyond 
the most trivial matters. The inevitable competition between 
Britain and the United States in air transport will be just as fierce 
as Anglo-American relations at the top level can bear. And 
civil air transport in every other country is bound to feel the 
ill-effects of this commercial war. 


x * * 


Manpower Statistics 


The Ministry of Labour are to be congratulated on a very 
great improvement in the form of the statistics which they issue 
each month on the general manpower position, The latest figures 
for April are given on p. 1028. It is now possible to make further 
comparisons with 1939 and so to trace the rise and fall of em- 
ployment more accurately. Hitherto The Economist has worked 
out its own statistics of comparison, but these were necessarily 
less complete. 


The April figures show that the general trends of the preceding 
months have been maintained. The most satisfactory feature is 
that the flow of labour into industry—both for home supplies and 
export—continues to rise steadily. Expressed in terms of the 
numbers employed, manufacture for export was 25 per cent above 
1939 by the end of April and basic industries 12 per cent. In 
contrast the distributive trades lag well behind, and admirable 
though this may be from the point of view of using manpower 
where it may be most productively employed, it is tempting to 
suggest that some of the numbers of those on distributive work 
escape detection How many of the 840,000 on demobilisation 
leave are busy an distribution? 


The Ministry of Labour lays some stress on a small fall in 
the total male working population since 1939 on the grounds 
that this is perhaps the first concrete evidence of the effect of the 
fall in the birthrate on the totals of the working population. It 
is t00 soon to draw any definite conclusions from such figures. 
There are still far too many other factors to account for, and in 
spite of a very sharp fall in the net production rate at the end 
of the nineteen-twenties, which will now be beginning to show 
its effect as those children reach working age, the totals should 
not fall for a few years more. But it would be extremely interest- 
ing if the Ministry of Labour would publish details of the roads 
that the young entrants are now taking into employment. The 
choice of occupation which these boys and girls make now will 
have most important consequences on the fate of industry in the 
future, and further information is needed. 


* * * 


More War Casualty Figures 

A plea was made last week for more statistics for the 
armed forces and war casualties from the Empire and Allied 
countries as a basis for comparison with those just published for 
the United Kingdom. One gap has been filled this week by the 
Publication of some figures of war casualties for the British 
Empire and the United States.* 


* League of Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May, 1946. 
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The table below covers military losses, men missing and pre- 
sumed killed, air raid casualties and losses of the British merchant 
navy. In proportion to population, the losses of the United King- 
dom and New Zealand are almost exactly the same, being round 
about 0.8 per cent of the population, and Canada and Australia 
tie next at a figure of 0.4 per cent of their populations. 


War CasvaLtigs, 1939-45 





United Kingdom. 400,000 South Africa..... 9,000 
Catede te. 22570. 39,000 AO ices es 36,000 
Australia... os. 3% 29,000 Colonies....... .. 21,000 
New Zealand .... 12,000 

Total...... 546,000 


The figures for the United States cover only army casualties 
and are, therefore, not comparable, but they include an extremely 
interesting analysis of the causes of death, and the progress made 
in the treatment of wounds, and the reduction of disease. In the 
Civil War, deaths due to disease outnumbered deaths due to 
fighting by two to one; in the First World War disease and fight- 
ing took an equal toll; between 1941 and 1945 deaths due to 
fighting outnumbered those due to disease by sixteen to one. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Deaths Due to 


Fighting Disease 
Civil War, 1861-1865 (North) ........ 114,760 233,790 
First World War, 1917-1918 ......... 51,260 51,450 
Second World War, 1941-1945 ....... 217,000 13,700 


A comparison of deaths due to wounds reveals the same trend. 
In the Civil War the number of wounded who died of their 
wounds amounted to 39 per cent of the deaths due to fighting: 
in 1917-18 the percentage was 27: and in 1941-45, it fell as low 
as 12 per cent. 

These figures are clear evidence of the effectiveness of both 
the preventive measures against disease, such as vaccination, in- 
oculation, hygiene and insecticides, and of the effectiveness 
of drugs such as penicillin and the sulphonamide group, and of 
the value of blood transfusion. And since the end of the war, the 
measures taken to prevent the outbreaks of large-scale epidemics 
have so far been astonishingly effective. Even in such areas of 
famine and devastation as the Ruhr, no major outbreak of disease 
has occurred. 


* * * 


Universities and Teachers 


The most controversial section of the McNair report on the 
training of teachers, published in 1944, in which the members 
of the committee divided into two equal and opposing camps 
was on the question of the functions of the universities in a 
national system of training. On the one side were those who 
recommended that the universities should establish Schools of 
Education (where these did not already exist) to whom 
should be given the general responsibility for the education and 
training of all teachers within the area of their jurisdiction. 
The other side proposed for the universities a less dominant 
role, and advised that Joint Boards, with the universities and 
training colleges represented upon them, should be responsible 
for training. 

The Minister of Education has clearly not been able to settle 
this controversy, and one suspects that some of the universities 
have not felt willing to shoulder the responsibility for a large 
new population, totalling nearly half of the existing university 
numbers. This reluctance on the part of the universities to 
assume indirect responsibility for some 12,000 new teachers a 
year is understandable, when they are also faced with a large 
increase in the number of undergraduate students. But it leaves 
the Minister in a dilemma—from which no uniform scheme of 
organisation can be devised, In consequence, university schools 
of education or joint independent bodies are to be created accord- 
ing to the conditions of local agreement. 


It may be that this diversity will be no bad thing, and that 
experience will show which method is the more satisfactory. But 
the main prerequisite of efficient regional organisation is a spirit 
of drive and energy emanating from the Ministry itself, and this 
is painfully absent. 

te * * 


The Azerbaijan Agreement 


Amidst broadcast huzzahs which contrast strangely with its 
quarrelsome transmissions of last month, Tabriz radio has 
announced an agreement with Teheran which differs scarcely a 
whit from the latter’s seven point programme which the Azer- 
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baijanis refused with contumely in April. The provisions of the 
new agreement are (i) that Azerbaijan shall remain part of Persia 
end that its so-called National Assembly shall become a provincial 
council; (ii) that its Governor General shall be selected by 
Teheran from among nominees proposed by itself ; (iii) that 75 
per cent of its revenues will go to provincial funds and the re- 
maining 25 to the national exchequer ; (iv) that its forces shall 
become part of the Persian army ; (v) that its local languages, 
including Kurdish, shall be taught in its schools ; and (vi) that 
elections to the Majlis will be held this year. 

The Economist has more than once argued that Moscow’s 
cbjective in staging the Azerbaijan affair was to secure not an 
autonomous Azerbaijan but a change in the complexion of the 
Persian Government. The new agreement is a striking proof 
cf this contention. Its timing—curt refusal in April when 
Russian troops were still about and elections out of the question: 
joyous acceptance in June—suggests that ail has been arranged 
in order to influence the forthcoming poll. For Azerbaijan has 
provided proof that Persians have but to vote for a party that 
has Russian backing in order to oust the landowner from his 
age-old supremacy, and to secure the provincial powers that 
many of them desire. The pro-Russian Tudeh or Mass party 
is bound to turn the agreement to account during the electoral 
campaign. 

Indeed, the garrulous M. Pishevari has already said as much. 
After proclaiming that he “ got all our demands without fighting,” 
he has asked to be relieved of the leadership in Azerbaijan “ owing 
10 the heavy duties entrusted to him by the Party.” In a speech 
delivered on June 14th he goes on: 


Our party will lead our nation to its sacred objective. .. . We 
now expect more confidence and discipline from party and people. 
.. . We are now struggling to establish democracy throughout Iran. 


Russia’s fishing in the troubled waters of Persian politics has so 
far proved successful. . It remains to be seen whether the bait 
cast from Azerbaijan will be swallowed by southern voters— 
southern tribes with local ambitions, as well as by the artisans 
of Isfahan and the oil workers in the British and American con- 
cerns on the Gulf. 


* * » 


Back to Palestine 


An accumulation of new factors is complicating the Palestine 
scene. The Jewish and Arab replies to the Anglo-American 
request for comment on the Commission’s proposals are coming 
in. Field-Marshal Montgomery’s tour has revealed a fact already 
well known locally—that the works and amenities for a large 
British base are being constructed in the Negeb in the south 
of the country. A fresh outburst of Jewish violence has occurred; 
it seems, in protest at this British military plan. The Mufti of 
Jerusalem has escaped from France and gone to ground in one 
of the Middle Eastern states. Mr Bevin and President Truman, 
while exchanging some long range and rather ill-judged sallies on 
mutual unwillingness to help displaced Jewry, have revealed that 
both know that the issue of 100,000 certificates of entry to Pales- 
tine does not touch the fringe of the problem of Displaced 
Persons. Mr Bevin has said so. President Truman has appointed 
a strong Cabinet committee to advise him on the whole question 
of displaced Jews. 

It seems inevitable that the Jewish and Arab comments on the 
Commission’s report will add little to what is already known of 
their attitude. The Jews are expected to welcome the 100,000 
certificates, to promise that there will be no violence whilst these 
ate being served out, and to press, as hitherto, for a Jewish 
Commonwealth. The explosions and kidnappings now being per- 
petrated by the Irgun and Stern gang are hotly embarrassing to 
the official Zionist leaders. The last thing these want at the present 
juncture is a sample of the methods that the extremists are ready 
10 apply to gain Zionism’s ends. 

The Arab reply, which is to hand, is the outcome of the recent 
Arab League meeting at Bludan. It rejects the Commission’s 
recommendations, questions the American right to a voice in the 
Palestine affair and is said to request Great Britain to negotiate 
afresh, failing which it will appeal to Uno in the autumn. The 
League’s spokesman, Azzam Pasha, has added that all Arab states 
are prepared to receive Jewish DPs in shares proportionate to 
those taken by other nations. Saal 


* 


These answers leave the contestants exactly where they were 
before. The only new element in the situation is the Arab un- 
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willingness to quarrel publicly with Great Britain. The Teason 
for it is that Britain is fast beginning to look like the Arabs’ bec; 
friend—in contrast to the Americans (sold to Zionism) and the 
Russians, who are disliked for their attitude over Cyrenaica. and 
who are feared by an Egypt suffering from social unrest and by 
an Iraq that marches with Azerbaijan. The Mufti of Palestine 
has now returned to a world in which it is no longer so Politic 
to be anti-British, and, though he has been given sanctuary in 
Egypt, his status as a refugee under royal protection should limit 
his activities to a satisfactory degree. 

The immediate outlook for Palestine remains confused ang 
hangs upon Anglo-American ability jointly to produce and execute 
a plan which provides not only for selecting and transporting 
immigranis but also for securing order whilst they are admitted. 
and after, If it isto do this last it must offer the Arabs a firm 
quid pro quo in the shape of practical undertakings for the imple- 
mentation of Recommendation III—“ Palestine shall be neither 
Jewish nor Arab.” No early pronouncement can be expected. 
The'whole subject of ways and means is at present being thrashed 
out by an Anglo-American committee of experts in London. 
The thorniest topic it is handling is the question of responsibility 
for maintaining order in the event of acts of violence provoked by 
the new policy. 


* x +t 


Trade Unions and Development Areas 


A discussion of wide peneral interest should come up at the 
forthcoming Scarborough conference of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions. The National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades 
Association have put down a resolution o1: the need to pay more 
attention to wages and conditions in new industries in the 
Development Areas. The Association is not challenging the 
Government’s Development Area policy ; but it peints cut that 
established conditions are not being observed in some of the new 
plants, with resulting dissatisfaction in the older centres of the 
industries concerned. 


This was a very real problem even before the war. The rapid 
growth of the Lancashire boot and shoe and hosiery trades in 
the twenties and thirties was due largely to the relatively low 
local wage standards set by the cotton industry. The shift of 
bock-printing out of London is another case of the same kind. 
In these and other instances wage-differentials brought about a 
socially desirable shift of industry ; but that was poor consolation 
to firms and workers in the districts which felt that they were 
being undercut. ‘ 

The problem has been eased since 1939 through the evening 

up of wage rates in different trades and different parts of the 
country ; but it is not yet solved. One aspect which the Furnish- 
ing Trades Association appears to have particularly in mind is 
the difficulty of establishing reasonable wages and conditions in 
areas where the more specialised unions are not yet adequately 
organised. can be quoted where the general workers’ 
unions have negotiated agreements in trades with which their 
officials were obviously unfamiliar, in terms thoroughly unsatis- 
factory both to the firms and workers concerned and to the trade 
as a whole, : 
_ The machinery available for using wage-differentials to 
influence the location of industry before the war was com- 
paratively weak, and there might have been some justification for 
using wage-differentials to supplement it. The position to-day 
is different. Other equally—indeed more—effective weapons ar‘ 
now available, and the continuance of wage-differentials can onl) 
cause dissatisfaction and prejudice the Government’s policy. lt 
may be hoped that the General Federation will be able to put 
forward constructive solutions both to this problem and to the 
more detailed questions arising out.of the relationship of general 
and specialist unions. 


* ® * 


Experiment by Public Bodies 


It is good news that the London County Council are pro 
posing to encourage five secondary schools in their area 10 Carry 
out experiments in new methods of education and organisation. 
There are so many ‘evidences that the pattern of uniformity 
is déscending upon ‘those schools ‘which have been obliged 10 
surrender their independence ‘under ‘the Butler Eduction Act 
that any ‘signs inthe ‘opposite “direction are doubly welcome. 
Headmasters of schools’ are complaining of the fiood of instruc 
tions now descending upon them, of forms to fill in and rules 
to keep. Many schools, formerly in receipt of direct grant 
and free to arrange their holidays to suit local conditions, wi 
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the loss of independent status, have now to reduce their holidays 
~ elementary school standards, and to upset the wishes of 
parents and teachers alike. 
In the administration of any large undertaking, some restrictions 
on the freedom of separate units is inevitable. But this inevita- 
bility makes it all the more necessary for public bodies to en- 
courage experiments and new ideas consciously, so as to counter- 
xt the dead hand and the official eye. It is for this reason that 
the LCC’s new plan is specially encouraging. Five selective 
central and five semor schools (to use the old terminology) are 
9 be run together and expanded, su that each pair of schools 
will become a single unit of 800-1,000 pupils. The heads of these 
schools are to be given complete indenendence to run the schools 
4s they wish and to experiment with new methods. They will 
iso have their staff complement increased up to the grammar 
school ratio. to give them more latitude for working out fresh 
ideas, Unfortunately, limitations on buildings and shortages of 
equipment will make it necessary to make do with existing schools 
and equipment, and this will be a severe handicap. Nevertheless, 
these schools should provide a precious opportunity to test out 
new ideas. The LCC has committed itself on paper to an 
ambitious programme of multilateral schools of up to 2,000 
pices. Betore this costly programme is finally committed to 
bricks and mortar some of the experience of these experimental 
shools will be forthcoming. 


Shorter Notes 


This week, on June 21st, Newfoundland goes to the polls, for 
the first time since it’ lost Dominion status in 1933, to elect a 
National Convention one of whose functions will be to make 
recommendations for a new constitution. If the Convention, ro 
be elected on the basis of the old parliamentary constituencies, 
shows itself to be responsible and sensible in carrying out its 
tasks, it is a method of deciding a colony’s future that might 
perhaps be copied in other territories that are well advanced. 
It might help to get round the difficulty, frequently experienced, 
that colonial peoples object even to the, most reasonable sug- 
zstion for constitutional reform because they feel that it is 
being imposed by the Imperial Government. 
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The Board of Trade has been able to do slightly better than 
it had envisaged in the matter of clothing coupons for the next 
ration period. Instead of 26 coupons for six months from Septem- 
ber Ist, there are to be 30 from August 1st. In a world of gloom, 
this is one bright spot. Stocks have been rising during the last 
few months: output of cloth for clothing is about 25 per cent 
above the rate a year ago, but the increase in leather footwear is 
only about 12 per cent. The promise of additional coupons to 
demobilised men and women is to be met during the winter 
months by a grant of 26 coupons. Even with this addition, they 
will still fall short of bringing their wardrobes into line with 
the average civilian wardrobe. The improved supplementary 
issues for children will be welcome. 


x 


Mr Dalton announced in the.House of Commons this week 
that the question of arriving at a more up-to-date cost of living 
index is to be referred to an advisory committee. It is high time. 
There would be no advantage in making a permanent change «t 
present, when the post-war value of money is still uncertain ; but 
the year 1948, when it is hoped to bring the new social insurance 
scheme into force, is only eighteen months away, and by then a 
true cost of living index against which benefits and assistamce can 
be measured ought to have been established. 


The six months during which nurses and midwives were still 
subject to the Control of Engagement Orders—lifted for other 
women last December—have run their course, and this pro- 
fession can now obtain employment otherwise than through the 
Ministry of Labour. It is evidently impossible—it is certainly 
inequitable—to maintain, in peacetime, powers of direction and 
control over one section of the community and to lift them for 
others. But the announcement that nurses and midwives are to 
be released from control appears a little illogical, coming as it 
does hard on the announcement of the emergency measures sug- 
gested by the Ministry of Health for economising nursing staffs 
to cope with the expected boom in births. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





After the Referendum 


(From a Correspondent in Italy) 


Rome, Fune 8th. 

HE referendum and the election of a Constituent Assembly, 

which took place in Italy on June 2nd, provided an interesting 
ipectacle and important results. As the municipal elections had 
ed one to expect, the voting throughout the country offered an 
‘emplary illustration of democratic practice. Though the original 
idea of making it compulsory to vote had virtually been dropped 
ind failure to vote has completely negligible consequences, 
nearly 90 per cent of the electorate went to the polls. Except 
i certain southern districts there was an atmosphere of complete 
tolerance—nothing on polling-day to prevent anyone from voting 
txactly as they pleased. It was the more remarkable, not only 

use this was the first free politieal voting for twenty-five 
years, but also because this time fundamental issues were at 
sake and everything had been done, particularly in the last week 
so, to whip up political emotion. In all objectivity the 
‘publican parties cannot be accused of unfair methods. It is 
‘tue that the buses and trams of Rome, for example, were 
plastered inter alia with neat little posters saying Via i Savoia, 
alton; della Patria; but that, after all, was a tenable point of 
oak 


From the monarchist side, on the other hand, had come the 
‘Wo untenable assertions that the Allies were actively hostile to 


the republican idea and that the Church was in danger. It is 
true that Allied representatives in Italy have frequented mostly 
snob society whose every interest was tied up with the preserva- 
tion of the monarchy, and it is true that the institutional truce 
imposed by the Allies gave the monarchy time to regain lost 
positions. But that monarchist propagandists should have con- 
vinced a large part of the population of Naples that, if the 
republic won, the Allies would remove all the stocks in Naples 
harbour cannot be regarded as justifiable. There were priests, 
moreover, in many parts of the country who endeavoured to 
persuade their hungry flocks that if the republic were vored 
Unrra would deliver nothing more, and even that the Alfes 
would forcibly intervene. The clergy, further, missed few oppor- 
tunities of declaring that to vote for the republic was to vote 
against Christianity and to face the torments of hell, while the 
bishops of Umbria and the Abruzzi published a manifesto which 
was more or less an interdict upon voting Communist, Socialist or 
even Liberal. Many good Catholics profoundly regret this priestly 
intervention in the electoral, and especially the referendum 
campaign at a time when the political leaders of the Left hav= 
genuinely done their best to bury the anti-clerical hatchet. [+ 
was particularly deplorable because it came as a flagrant breach 
of Article 66 of the electoral law which forbade priests to take part 
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in any kind of electioneering. Although the Vatican has im- 
mediately accepted the republic, the inevitable indignation in good 
republican circles will not so easily subside and there is talk of 
the necessity of reforming anti-clerical organisations such as the 
Giordano Bruno Society in order to forearm simp!e people agains: 
priestly menace. There are even those who say that the denuncia- 
tion of the Concordat would be a suitable reply to the inter- 
vention of the priests. 


North versus South 


The activities of the clergy explain the relatively small majority 
in favour of the republic, and to some extent account for the 
monarchist vote in the much more primitive South. It is worth 
pointing out that the heaviest republican voting took place, nor 
so much in the North (though Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy and 
Venetia all gave republican majorities), but in Central Italy, that 
is Tuscany and the old Papal territories of Emilia, Umbria and 
the Marches—this in spite of the Umbrian biskops and also the 
Polish troops in the Marches, who had made it impossible fo: 
at least Communist meetings to be held in their proximity. Thus 
the republic is by no means an extravagant notion of none but 
the red factory-workers of Milan, as Neapolitans love to tell one, 
but the cherished hope of many of the peasants of Central Italy. 

As for the South, if one examines the referendum figures, one 
discovers that it was only in Campania, i.e., Naples and the pro- 
vinces around it, that the monarchist majority was overwhelming; 
though physical intimidation by people rather like Squadristi had 
been evident in Apulia during the last few weeks. Naples is the 
centre of corruption, not of violence, and the war and its after- 
math have aggravated this evil so that it was easy for the monar- 
chists to buy wp the gangsters and criminals wholesale. The 
atmosphere was so disagreeable that some people with anything 
but Communist sympathies voted Communist merely by way of 
protest. Indeed the gross exploitation of poverty and illiteracy 
creates a corresponding indignation—which accounts for the Com- 
munist being bigger than the Socialist vote in the South, though 
the Socialists have now proved themselves to be the more popular 
party in the country as a whole. Nothing will be more ir¢ pg-stant, 
if the Italian Republic is to prosper, than that the question of the 
South be tackled more seriously than it ever has been before. 
This means economic help and its corollary, intelligent agrarian 
reform to increase production and put an end to the latifondi 
inefficiently worked for absentee owners by bailiffs or contractors 
who often treat the peasants little better than slave gangs. It 
also means a resumption of the battle against illiteracy. In Italy 
compulsory education has so. far been- provided enly up to the 
age of eleven and even this was never adequately enforced in the 
South, while the war and resistance years caused many schools 
to be destroyed, and it has not yet been possible to replace the 
buildings. . 


“ Church in Danger ’’? 


It was probably inevitable that with the resumption of free 
independent political life on June 2nd, Italy’s perennial problems, 
that of the South and that of the Church, should have been 
momentarily aggravated. The Church in danger; cry has been 
answered by the huge Christian-Democrat vote which makes 
this party by far the biggest in the Constituent Assembly, nearly, 
though not quite, as strong as Socialists and Communists together. 
A few weeks before the election, the Christian-Democrats, through 
the Republican vote at their Party Congress (representing only 
their one million registered members), had been in danger . of 
losing their right wing, but, if priestly intervention in politics did 
not save the monarchy, it greatly augmented the number of 
Christian-Democrat voters especially among women, With this 
big confessional group dominating the scene while Italy’s new 
constitution is drawn up, the Vatican need feel no anxiety ; on 
the other hand, although the majority of Christian-Democrat 
voters must have voted monarchist in the referendum, their 
representatives in the Assembly now have the mot d’ordre of strict 
loyalty to the republic. This provides the Constituent 
Assembly with an immense republican majority and the new 
state with a guarantee of security and stability. 

De Gasperi, who becomes temporary head of the state on the 
declaration of the republic and the departure of Umberto of 
Savoy, has been working for a quiet unprovocative ultra-legal 
transition without Mazzinian rhapsodies. He is probably right. 
If the Italians’ rather spirited rejection of the House of Savoy, in 


spite of the pressure it was able to bring to bear, is understood 


abroad as the rejection of a family associated with retrogression 
and Fascism, and if Italy could now be accepted ‘back into the 
family of nations, this would: mere than compensate for the lack 


of political excitement and stage management. © ~ 
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Prospects in Ceylon 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


EYLON is generally regarded as one of the most advanced 
colonies in the British Empire. Even before the recent chanves 
in the constitution, the island had a larger measure of self. 
government than any of the African or West Indian territories 
This devolution of responsibility has undoubtedly been justified, 
in social and economic terms as well as in the general rise jn 
political consciousness of the people. Several important social 
reforms have been introduced since the Donoughmore Constitu- 
tion of 1931 and it is noteworthy that Ceylon is one of the few 
colonies which has not asked for grants under the Development 
and Welfare Act. 


Despite the considerable advances which have been made, how- 
ever, Ceylon like other parts of the colonial Empire still presents 
a picture of considerable ignorance, poverty, and malnutrition. 
Although, for instance, legislation has been passed to make educa- 
tion compulsory, its implementation has been impossible owing to 
the shortage of school buildings. Health services are inadequate, 
living conditions frequently deplorable. And it was only after a 
long campaign by their unions that a minimum wage for tea and 
rubber workers of Rs 1.24 a day (compared with about 50 cent: 
before the war) was established, 


The war, of course, has brought al! the signs of a “boom” 
period. The colony’s revenue has shot up from Rs 115 million 
to over Rs 280 million. Exports have risen from Rs 263 million 
in 1938 to Rs 618 million last year, and imports increased accord- 
ingly. Expenditure on social services has also risen, e.g., from 
Rs 17 million to Rs 34 million on education. Despite the out- 
ward “boom,” food shortages, high prices, and the black market 
have all meant that there has been no real change in the conditions 
of the mass of the people. The average cost of a rural diet, for 
instance, has risen from 14 cents to 38 cents per day, which 
means that it still represents about 30 per cent of the average 
wage. | 


The degree to which food shortages have played a part in 
depressing the standard of living is reflected in the figures for 
the death and infant mortality rates. At the beginning of the 
war, there was a slight improvement in these figures, but after 
the entry of Japan into the war, the death rate rose, in 1943, 
from 18.6 to 24.4,and the infantile mortality rate from 120 to 132 
per 1,000. Ceylon, therefore, although it may be well down the 
Dominion road ‘is: still a typical example of the situation which 
faces the colonial administrator to-day. 


The dominating feature of this situation is the colony’s depend- 
ence on foreign interests. On the one hand, the island plays 4 
part in the military defence of the British Empire so that outside 
strategic considerations influence its development. On the other, 
it is obliged to regulate its economy largely according to the 
demands of foreign investors. Ceylon’s whole economic system 
is based on the production of tea, rubber and coconuts ; these 
amount to over 95 per cent of its exports, of which tea, largely 
under the control of European interests, accounts for about two- 
thirds. This emphasis on production for export causes many 
basic necessities to be imported. Rice in 1938 accounted [1 
23 per cent, and with sugar, curry and fish producis, cotton go: ds 
and a few other essential commodities made up to 50 per cenl 
of the island’s imports. This lop-sidedness, of course, is to be 
found all over the Empire. And in Ceylon, as elsewhere, ther‘ 
are leading politicians who advocate a “ Back to the Land ” policy. 
urging concentration on agricultural reforms and the developmen: 
of a self-sufficient plantation and peasant economy. 


It is quite true that agricultural reforms should be carried ou. 
irrigation schemes launched, modern methods of cultivauon ci 
couraged, and the emphasis on production for export counttr 
acted. But such a policy in itself will not raise the standard 0 
living to any considerable extent. Industrialisation and the full 
utilisation of all the island’s resources must also be major po! 


of any successful economic programme for Ceylon. 


Such a basic change in the economy of the colony is no long‘! 
a problem for the future. Its immediate urgency has now becoms 
clear as some 150,000’ people are threatened with unemploym<t! 
because their work in the services or for the military is no lone! 
required. Yet the Government seems.slow in taking any definite 
steps. A few schemes have been planned, but a much more - 
prehensive policy of economic’ development will be frecessat 
Even Ceylon’s agricultural position is not as secure:as it looks.“ 
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present the island’s exports are purchased in bulk by the Govern- 
ment for the Ministries of Food and Supply. Should this 
arrangement be stopped trouble lies ahead. Ceylon’s growers 
for instance, have already been warned of what they may expect 
if the price of rubber is depressed to a level competitive with 
synthetics. Seventy per cent of the crop now goes to the USA 
(compared with 40 per cent pre-war), and as the Chairman of the 
Ceylon Planters Association said recently, when the American 
and world rubber stock position stabilises, “ the outlook for low- 
yielding Ceylon estates appears somewhat gloomy.” 

' Here we have the crux of the problem which the colonies 
must solve, for at a time when rubber producers are becoming 
apprehensive about the future, there is a serious shortage of tyres 
and other manufactured products in Ceylon. There is plenty 
of scope for industrialisation, and the two essential requirements— 
finance and natural resources, are both available. The Soulburv 
Commission, in criticising the “extremely conservative finance ” 
practised by one Ministry, pointed out that the total public debt 
of Ceylon barely exceeded one year’s revenue. The War Loans, 
however, were over-subscribed, which indicates that there is capi- 
tal available on the island. The colony’s sterling balances are also 
still outstanding. 

Nor is there a lack of natural resources. According to the 
Government mineralogist, Ceylon has enough iron deposits to 
meet its iron and steel requirements for over a century; there 
are millions of tons of titanium ore and illeminite, some of the 
best crystalline flake graphite in the world, and large quantities 
of kaolin and other clays. A hydro-electric scheme has been 
started and can be extended. At present the glass, paper, ply- 
wood, leather, etc., industries employ only 2,000 workers. But 
the Department of Commerce and Industry has made proposals 
for their expansion which should provide much work and add 
over Rs too million a year to the national inccme. A cement 
factory and developments to the sugar industry are afSo planned. 

There will be many difficulties in such a policy of industrial 
expansion. But at the same time as its inhabitants have won 
wider democratic rights for themselves, it is true to say that 
Ceylon stands a better chance of successful development than 
most British possessions. And the number of years which will 
pass before the new constitution gives way to greater independ- 
ence will be largely determined by the way in which the people 
of Ceylon tackle the economic and social problems they now face. 


6 1007 
Unitorm Income Tax 
in Australia 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


In April, the Commonwealth Parliament passed legislation 
making permanent the system of a uniform income tax which 
was originally established as a war measure in 1942. This marks 
perhaps the most important development in the relations 
between the Commonwealth and the six Australian States since 
Federation nearly half a century ago. The Commonwealth’s 
assumption of supreme power over income tax revenues is more 
than a fiscal measure. It is a power which, in certain circum- 
stances, can give the Federal Government absolute authority 
over the States. 


Before 1942, both the Commonwealth and State Governments 
imposed twenty-six separate taxes on income in a country with 
a population of only 7,000,000. In the income tax field, both 
Commonwealth and States operated together, but independently 
of one another. In the Federal sphere, State taxes paid were 
allowed as a deduction in calculating income subject to Federal 
income tax, with the result that there was the almost fantastic 
spectacle of tax-payers in different States, enjoying the same 
income, shouldering the same responsibilities, and in all other 
respects situated quite similarly, paying widely different taxes. 

This anomaly arose from the fact that while Commonwealth 
income tax rates were uniform, there was a considerable dis- 
crepancy between States such as Queeensland, where State 
income tax was high, and those such as Victoria where State 
income tax was low. On an income of £1,500, a taxpayer resident 
in Victoria paid in on: year £388 Federal tax, while his counter- 
part in Queensland, enjoying an identical income, had to pay 
£347. The discrepancy was even more marked in the higher 
incomes. On an income of £40,000 a Queenslander would pay 
Federal tax of £20,074 and a West Australian £25,395. 

But it was not the presence of these anomalies which led to 
the establishment of a uniform income tax in Australia, It came 
into being in 1942, after the outbreak of the Pacific War, when 
Australia’s perilous position made it imperative that its resources 
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in the most speedy and efficient way possible. It was clear tw 
the Government that the ludicrous position of Commonwealth 
ind States cumpeting against each other for income tax was not 
conducive to the most efficient utilisation of the nation’s 
financial resources. There was, in fact, no room for State taxa- 
tion after the Commonwealth had taken its share for the financing 
of the war. 

Legislation establishing a uniform income tax from July 1, 
1942, which was passed by the Federal Government, made the 
Commonwealth the sole taxation authority in the field of income 
tax for the duration of the war and one year aftcr. It was pro- 
vided that the States should be compensated for retiring from 
this field of taxation by the payment of annual grants on the 
basis 6f the average collection of State income tax in the financial 
years 1939-40 and 1940-41. 

This meant that States which had low taxation in the first 
two years of the war received less compensation than those 
where income tax was high. Figures quoted by the Premier of 
Victoria, Mr Dunstan, at a Premiers’ Conference last year, 
showed that of a total grant of £33,489,000 given in one year 
by the Commonwealth to the States, Victoria received only 
£6,517,000, equal to £3 4s. tod. a head of population, compared 
with a distribution of £5 9s. 3d. a head in Queensland. ‘This 
was because Queensland has been much more liberal in the pro- 
vision of social services than Victoria, which led, of course, to 
higher taxation. Mr Dunstan estimated that income tax collected 
in Victoria in that year amounted to £10,500,000, which meant 
that the State was contributing about £4,000,000 to provide social 
services in other States. 

When the Commonwealth Government established a unifomn 
imcome tax, it believed that it received the authority for so doing 
from the defence powers in the constitution, and it is clear from 
the legislation itself that it had no intention of continuing this 
war-time arangement after the end of hostilities. But in 1942 
four of the six States challenged the validity of the uniform tax 
legislation in the High Court of Australia whose duty it is to 
pronounce on the constitutionality of Commonwealth legislation. 
To the surprise of the Government itself, the High Court found 
that, not only did the Commonwealth possess sufficient powers 
to establish a uniform income tax in time of war, but it also 
established the principle that in peacetime, too, it could enforce 
priority in the collection of its taxes and make grants to Staies, 
evith or without conditions. 


Protests by the States 


Thus, the Commonwealth Government found itself possessed 
of powers whose legality was beyond question, enabling it to con- 
tunue into the peace the wartime system of uniform taxation. In 
January, Commonwealth and State Ministers, ata Premiers’ Con- 
ference in Canberra, made a concerted but unsuccessful bid to 
have the States’ control over income tax restored. Mr Chifley, 
however, made it clear that the Commonwealth Government was 
determined that uniform taxation should be retained on the basis 
of a uniform rate of taxation for every citizen of the Common- 
wealth, according to their respective incomes. He challenged 
statements by the Premiers that the States would be surrendering 
any powers if uniform taxation was permanently established. The 
High Court, he said, had held that the States had no powers tc 
surrender, and had established that the Commonwealth had 
absolute priority over income tax collections. 


In face of Mr Chifley’s determined stand, the State Premiers 
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at the January Conference had no option but to accept the 
Commonwealth’s proposals, although the sed to the bitte; 
end the principle of the establishment of uniform taxation op , 
permanent basis. Agreement was finally reached on a reyjseg 
basis of reimbursement to the States, subject, however, to the con. 
dition that no State imposed in that year a tax on incomes. 

The following table shows the new basis of reimbursemen:. 
compared with that which has operated. since 1942 :— 


Present New 
State Reimbursements Reimbursements Increase 
£ i 

New South Wales 15,517,000 16,477,000 960.000 
Victoria......... 6,890,000 8,860,000 1,970,000 
Queensland ...... 5,821,000 6,601,000 780.000 
South Australia .. 2,458,000 3,458,000 1,000,000 
Western Australia 2,644,000 3,384,000 740.000 
Tasmania ....... 925,000 1,220,000 295,000 
Totals. ..... 34,255,000 40,000,000 5,745,000 


This new basis of reimbursement will operate in 1946-47 and 
1947-48, and thereafter the total reimbursement payments to the 
States will be varied, according to the increase in population, and 
an adjustment will be made for movements in incomes measured 
by the “wage” index. The position is that the States’ revenue 
from income tax is virtually pegged at the levels agreed to at the 
January Premiers’ Conference (set out in the table above), and 
adjustments, which are not likely to be significant, will not be 
made for at least two years. 


Political Significance 


The significance of a uniform tax goes far beyond mere financial 
considerations. The authority which holds the purse strings is 
virtually supreme politically as well as financially, and the States, 
within cerain limits, are now much more beholden io the 
Commonwealth than ever before. This development results 
directly from the great accretion of power to the Central Govern- 
ment as a result of the war. The National Security Act, which 
came into being at a time of national emergency, paid little heed 
to the treasured sovereignty of the States. Economic conirols 
were established having a jurisdiction Australia-wide ; transport 
was regulated without regard to State boundaries; and the 
Commonwealth in many ways became, for the purpose of waging 
war, a unitary State. 

With the expiry of the National Security Act at the end of this 
year, the States will regain most of the powers which they possess 
under the Constitution, with the significant exception of control 
over income tax and certain anti-inflationary controls. Powers 
in respect of social services, the organised marketing of prima’) 
produce and conditions of employment are being sought by th 
Commonwealth by referendum later in the year. 

In at least one respect, a uniform tax is a two-edged sword, 
for if a turn of the wheel of political fortunes should one day 
place a non-Labour Government on the Treasury Benches 1! 
might exact tribute with a vengeance from States of a different 
political complexion if they refused to toe the political line. Jus! 
as the more powerful a weapon is, the greater the care to be 
exercised in its use, so will the relationships between Common- 
wealth and States become more intimate and more delicately 
poised. Nothing, it seems, can check the move towards greater 
Commonwealth influence in Australia, and it will be only by more 
consultation and co-operation between the separate Governments 
that constitutional, political and economic development Wi! 
proceed smoothly and harmoniously. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The End of Trade Union Laisser-Faire 


(From a Labour Corréspondent) 


AISSER-FAIRE trade unionism has had its first head-on 
collision with preposals for state control. It has won the 
batle but the war has just begun. This is the basic significance 
of the dramatic events of the past month, The battle was joined 
when President Truman appeared before Congress demanding 
immediate enactment of drastic emergency legislation to restore 
io life the 14-years-dead practice of labour injunction and give 
ihe Chief Executive the right to “ deputise citizens” (draft and 
compe! men on strike to work in strikebound, government-seized 
industries), It ended with Mr Truman’s spectacular, though 
eapected, somersault in the veto of the Case Bill. 

The railroad strike itself, the casus belli, appears to have been 
thoroughly forgotten by now—ihe American people are not past- 
minded. The calling of the strike on May 23rd was preceded by 
protracted and frunless negotiations between the associated rail- 
road companies and two railroad unions of the twenty in the 
held, the other eighteen having accepted at an earlier date an 
award by a governmental board. In the showdown, the eighteen 
stood by the two. 

During a series of prolonged sirikes, in steel, automobiles, farm 
equipment, electrical, radio and machine industries, the public, 
though impatient fer production, had scemed to feel that. the 
workers, each group in its respective industry, had the right to 
fight and, if necessary, strike for improvement in earnings and 
working conditions. But the railroad men’s strike came while the 
coal moners were back at work under an uneasy two-weeks’ 
“truce” following a seven-weeks’ cessation of production. 
Tempers had been badly ruffled as the ccal strike caused more and 
more suspensions of prcduction in more and more industries, and 
brought progressive cuts in freight and passenger services on the 
railroads and brown-outs in most cities. Everywhere, the question 
was being asked, “Is John L. Lewis going to run the country? 
Is there no power strong enough to restrain his Czsarisyc ambi- 
uons?” Then two other men, Mr A. F. Whitney and Mr Aivanley 
Johnston, leaders of the railroad unicns, stopped the nation’: 
17,500 daily trains dead im their tracks. The public cried out 
for action. In response, the Administration changes over 2 week- 
end from a Labour to a Conservative government. 

Public policy with regard to labour unions, until Roosevelt 
and the New Deal, was a poorly linked chain of incidents and 
accidents: administrative spot decisions; Congressional improvi- 
sations ; not always judicious judicial dicta. But in the thirteen 
years after 1933, a body of labour laws and social legislation gave 
the labour movement status and strength. The underlying theme 
of this legislation held that, due to its underprivileged condition, 
abour needed protection, and unions were the medium by which a 
democratic society provides this protection to those not capable of 
securing it through their individual strength. In consequence otf 
the new protective legislation, the labour union movement grew 
(0 be a major national factor, well organised, strong in numbers 
= resources, and possessing considerable political power and 
tuthority, 

Since May 25th; Congress has proceeded on (he assumption that 
labour law, from now on, should no longer be protective, but 
should be restrictive. The House of Representatives started on 
this course in full sail. It passed both the drastic measures Presi- 
dent Trurnan called for and the Case Bill. It put labour in its 
place—definitely not the place granted by the Roosevelt New 

| policies. The Senate was less flamboyant. It voted down 
the President’s proposals for the use of the injunction and the 
draft, but it passed, although in a somewhat milder form, the 
Case Bill. The President has vetoed the Case Bill; he must now 
decide whether he will also veto the emergency legislation which 

initiated, in the modified form in which it will emerge from 
the Conférence Committee of the two Houses. 

The salient point in the pulling and hauling now going on is 
that the issue is being joined on the extent of restrictive legisfa- 
Non. not on #5 ‘Basie desirability. — 


Two factors are uppermost in the public mood. One 
can be quickly summarised: “We Want Production.” With 
the end of the war, and progressively from month to month 
thereafter, price control ceased to be effective. Simultaneously, 
workers’ earnings dropped. Congress failed to enact the 
measures repeatedly urged by the President to bulwark 
workers’ confidence in the future by improved unemployment 
insurance fates, a higher minimum wage, etc. The recent 
strikes were resorted to not out of fighting zeal but as 
protective measures—and in some instances they were viewed 
with complacency by management manceuvring for higher 
prices. But the wheels of industry, whose  reconversion 
from war use had exhibited much less friction than anticipated, 
were not going round. Shortages of goods were causing rising 
dissatisfaction among both general public and workers. Hence 
Congressional desire to put labour in its place—a place back of 
the machine, 

A longer term and more fundamental consideration has to do 
with labour’s place in the nation. A general political reorienta- 
tion is under way in American society. “ Power is now shifting 
from business to the trade unions,” recently wrote a conservawve 
economist. The influence, and relative opulence, of the score 
of unions formed in key industries in the past decade, and the 
emergence of corresponding personalities, has upset traditional 
equilibrium. The President of the Congress of Induszrial Organi- 
sation, Mr Philip Murray, is reported to have said at a recent 
convention: “The nation’s destiny is in the hands of labour.” 
But the behaviour of many outstanding labour leaders has failed 
to convert the popular mind to a ready acceptance of this idea. 
And the opposition has been quick to capitalise on the oversight. 

In the United States, “free enterprise” is a touch-stone word. 
So is “monopoly.” Once before, public irritation made a com- 
bination of those words, whose Congressional title was the Anti- 
Trust Act. Today’s strong unions have monopoly positions in 
respect of labour in the nation’s key industries. And in many 
instances, the “free enterprisers” of unionism operate on a 
pattern wholly reminiscent of the buccaneering industrialists of 
the early 20th century. Possessors of single blocs of power, they 
are noi over-zealous about balaricing their ambitious attempts to 
accumulate more power for themselves with considerations of the 
national welfare. The Congressional temper is a warning of 
the payoff. 

A not inconsiderable number of progressive labour Jeaders 
realise that certain restraints upon the “freedom of action” of 
labour are in order. They recognise the necessity of reconciling 
the traditional freedom of action of individual citizens and their 
group combinations with the exigencies of a complicated and 
tightly integrated national economy. But no tangible proposals 
have come from them. Lack of unity, competition for power, 
fear of opposition, have paralysed the good will of the best of 
them. 

Perhaps they are now reading the danger signals, but if so 
they must be getting some of their signals mixed—because they are 
sull moving in the same direction, 
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American Notes 
Better the Gamble You Know ... 


The Senate’s action on price control legislation is being inter- 
preted as one of the most serious political rebuffs yet received 
by the President—more serious, even, than the emasculation of 
price control powers proposed by the House, which was both 
less complete and less unexpected. By the determined majority 
of 53 votes to 11, the Senate agreed at the end of last week to 
extend the life of the Office of Price Administration to June, 1947, 
but, in doing so, hung it round with so many chains and fetters 
that the wretched animal would be totally unrecognisable. The 
main proposals to limit the power of OPA were as follows :— 

Price Ceilings —By June 30, 1946: all controls to be removed on 
meat, poultry, dairy products, tobacco, petrol, low-priced clothing 
(now under maximum average price order), and on all non-farm 
products where supply exceeds demand. 

By December 31, 1946: all controls to be removed from non- 
farm products not important to business and living costs and from 
all “ non-essential ” farm produce. 

Ceilings immediately raised on cotton textiles (5 per cent) and 
for all manufacturers to cover increased costs and for all distributors 
to give pre-war profit margins. “Cost-absorption” policies of OPA 
(ie. the doctrine that profit margins must absorb the effect of all 
increases) banned on reconversion items. 

Subsidies —For the fiscal year 1947, cut from $2,000 to $1,100 
million. Prices to rise accordingly. All food subsidies to go by 
May 1, 1947. 

Administration.—OPA decisions to be open to appeal to three-man 
tribunal with power to remove ceilings. On farm product ceilings, 
OPA powers to be virtually transferred to Secretary of Agriculture. 
OPA prosecutions for violations to require sanction of US District 
Attorney. 

The Senate Bill has now been passed to a joint committee 
charged with producing a measure compromising with the House 
proposals. The hybrid is almost certain to be far more damaging 
to the anti-inflation line than anything the President could 
normally be expected to sign. But a veto might only make the 
wreck more complete, since Congress might respond by refusing 
to extend any of OPA’s powers, so that all prices, including 
rents, would immediately go sky high. 

Some of the blame for this dilemma must be laid to the deep 
cleavage in Mr Truman’s Cabinet. There is a growing body of 
evidence that the President’s original policies have been steadily 
undermined by the actions and the advice of some of his Cabinet 
—Mr Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr Snyder, until 
recently Director of the Office of War Mobilisation and Recon- 
version, in particular. Mr Snyder’s promotion to the Treasury 
and his replacement at OWMR by Dr John Steelman, who 
is even more openly against Government “intervention” in 
industrial and economic matters, suggest strongly that the anti- 
inflationists have lost their battle and that Mr Chester Bowles, 
the unbending head of the Office of Economic Stabilisation, and 
his acolyte, Mr Paul Porter of OPA, may well be on their way 
out. Not entirely through his own fault, Mr Truman has left 
it 100 late and the tide is now set too strongly against him. Willy- 
nilly, he is being forced to put his dollar on free enterprise rather 
than price control to beat the economic problems of reconversion. 
The lesser gamble—whether price control would do more good 
by holding down prices than it would do harm by discouraging 
production—is being abandoned for the greater gamble—whether 
production will come fast enough to choke off inflation. The 
gamble is more risky, but it is at least familiar. 


se as ae 
Judicial Linen 


Not since 1937 has the Supreme Court been the subject of 
so much critical attention. Long-standing rumours of dissension 
were unexpectedly confirmed last week by a lengthy telegram from 
Justice Jackson at Nuremberg laying bare his dispute with Justice 
Black. It originated in a question of judicial ethics: whether 
Justice Black showed proper delicacy in participating—decisively, 
as it happened—in cases in which one side was represented by his 
former partner in private practice. In one, the Jewel Ridge Coal 
case, the company contended that this was an impropriety which 
justified a re-hearing. The Court refused the company’s appeal, 
but Justice Jackson now alleges that Justice Black used “ bully- 
ing tactics” to induce the other members of the Court to sign a 
white-washing report. It is an accepted convention that when a 
case comes before the Court any Justice having direct connections 
with the matter automatically steps down. It is astonishing that 
in 150 years the Court has not evolved any ruling on this closely- 
related matter. 

It is also curious to refiect that both Justices Jackson and Black 
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were appointees of Mr Roosevelt. chosen to offse: the conserva. 
tive tendencies of the “Old Men.” Both originally New Dealer: 
they have drifted apart in their political philosophy. Mr Roose. 
velt was bitterly attacked for “ packing” the Court, but even hs 
appointments have not proved immune to the inroads of time 
Ever since 1942 a cleavage in the Court has been apparent, with 
the liberals, Justices Black, Murphy, Douglas, and Rutledge 
generally, with the assistance of the late Chiet Justice Stone 
narrowly outvoting the conservative Justices, Jackson, Frank. 
furter, Burton, and Reed. This division has led to a rising tide 
of dissenting opinions, i.e., those written by a protesting minority. 
In 1936-7 opinions accompanied by dissents amounted to less 
than 20 per cent of the total; in 1944-45 they had risen to 5g 
per cent, and in recent months, when for one reason or another 
there has been an even number of Justices sitting, the cleavage 
has led to repeated stalemates. Justice Murphy’s dissents are so 
famous that in Washington justice is said to be “ tempered with 
Murphy.” 

The Court has been a storm-centre many times in its history, 
and the belief that great political and economic issues can be 
determined by the purely legal touch-stone of a constitution 
adopted in 1789 is hardly more than a polite fiction. More than 
judicial expertise was involved in the antagonism of Chiet Justice 
Marshall and President Jefferson, in the Dred Scott decision 
which precipitated the Civil War, in the interpretation of “ due 
process,” and the feud between the Nine Old Men and Presidem 
Roosevelt over the New Deal. But these were fights over great 
political issues ; there is no precedent for a purely personal dis- 
pute over judicial ethics which threatens to undermine confidence 
in the Court. At least some responsibility must lie in the increase 
in frankly political appointments in the past decade. Mr Vinson, 
the new Chief Justice, it is hoped, may be able to duplicate 
Chief Justice Hughes’s réle as the “ great harmoniser.” But it is 
hard to see how the authority of the Court can be upheld without 
the resignation of one of the contestants—or both. 


* * * 


Settlement for Seamen 


Yet once again a major labour dispute has been settled at 
the eleventh hour and a paralysing strike averted only in the nick 
of time. One minute before the midnight deadline of June 15th, 
news was radioed from Washington that agreement had been 
reached between the maritime employers and the seven seagoing 
and dockside unions (six of them CIO and one independent) 
recently united in the Committee for Maritime Unity. 

The settlement made unexpectedly large concessions to the 
union: for seamen, a $17.50 increase in monthly wages retro- 
active to «April 1st and a 40-hour week in all ports with Sunday 
overtime pay of $1-per-hour while at sea; for longshoremen, 
22 cents-an-hour more pay retroactive to October Ist, 1945—a total 
of $10 million in back pay. These terms will be put into imme- 
diate effect on all Government-owned merchant ships, which 
make up 80 per cent of the US fleet of 6,000 ships. It is this 
situation which is believed to have enabled the Administration 
to force a quick settlement. 

The settlement, onerous though it may be for the operators 
unused to such formidable unity among seamen and dockers, ‘s 
acting like a painkiller on Capitol Hill. For the moment, the last 
big barrel of gunpowder has been taken out from under the 
American economy and the mood of relief is bound to be reflected 
in legislative tempers. The President’s emergency labour law, now 
in the House Rules Committee,. will reportedly have a much 
harder fight than if the maritime strike had been in progress. 
Unless a rapid rise in prices brings on a new wave of big strikes 
in the next six months, the chances are that labour. may yet have 
achieved its victories without paying for them in drastic anu- 
union legislation. 

From another angle, the settlement may have very different 
results. During the war the subsidisation of American shipping 
has involved the Administration in unprecedentedly high ¢x- 
penditure. There is still some $8,000,000 of the War Shipping 
Administration’s funds which is unaccounted for. In_peact, 
however, arguments that a large merchant fleet is essential if the 
leading place of America in world trade and in international 
relations is to be maintained will sound very much less convincing. 
Mr Frank Taylor, leading spokesman for the shipping operators. 
estimates that the new wage scales will raise labour costs 135 Pe 
cent above the level operating in January, 1941, and that 
American ships will be three or four times more costly to operate 
than those of foreign countries. The Committee for Mariume 
Unity may soon have to face the prospect of reduced subsidies 
which, in face of growing competition on the high seas, may W¢ 
mean a rapid fall in employment for its members. 
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{| Wind in Nebraska 


The first of the primaries to have more than local signifi- 
cance took place last week when Nebraska Republicans, by a 
> to 1 majority, endorsed Senator Butler and his unbroken 
record of isolation. The international issues could hardly have 
pen more clearcut. The platform of his opponent, Governor 
Griswold, embraced the loan to Britain, Unrra, and conscription ; 
Senator Butler pointed with pride to his votes against all three, 
and against Lend-Lease and Bretton Woods as well. The par- 
ticipation of Mr Stassen, who stumped the state for Governor 
Griswold, is proof of the importance attached to the result by 
the progressive wing of the party. They were obviously count- 
ing on a repetition of the 1944 elections, which retired so many 
fotorious isolationists, even in the Middle West. The result has 
come as a severe shock, both because Senator Butler is so ex- 
treme an example of his kind, and because Mr Stassen’s inter- 
vention magnified his victory. 

Because Of the limelight brought to bear on Nebraska, the 
outcome may have caused more alarm than is justifiable. Local 
feeling runs deeper and more silently” than the professions of 
candidates; and there may even have been some resentment 
against the distinguished outsider from Minnesota. Nor does one 
wallow make an isolationist summer. Nevertheless it is impos- 
sible not to be reminded of Mr Willkie’s defeat in Wisconsin 
which led him to abandon his 1944 campaign. The Stassen 
balloon is certainly not deflated, despite the disappointments of 
its trial flight. But the rest of the primaries will be very care- 
lully watched for further evidence, particularly that on July 8th 
when Mr Stassen pits Governor Thye against Senator Shipstead 
on his home ground of Minnesota. 

When all this has been said, the cardinal fact remains that the 
pundits on both sides have agreed to take seriously the inter- 
national implications of Senator Butler’s victory. In Nebraska, 
at least, the cost-of America’s international réle has been found 
too high. The Republican chieftains insist that the key factor in 
the fight was the loan to Britain ; and the fact must be faced 


| that whatever the margin of votes on Capitol Hill, the loan re- 


mains a heavy liability to candidates for re-election. Although 
the Senate vote was 46 to 34, and the House Banking Com- 
mittee has recommended it by the wide margin of 20 to 5, most 
opinion polls persistently report that outside the Eastern states 
the loan faces an hostility of 2 to 1. This is a disheartening con- 
trast for those who thought that the battle for “One World ” 
nad been fought once for all in the United States. It is an open 
encouragement to the isolationists to emerge from their storm- 
cellars and a warning which no Congressman, however liberal 
his views,.can afford to ignore. And it is one more reminder 
of how difficult it is for ideas’ of economic co-operation to pene- 
trate into the recesses of the West. In this sense America, too, 
has its iron curtain, which needs no reinforcement from armies 
or secret police. 
* * * 


The Fiery Cross 


The fiery cross of the Ku Klux Klan is once morc to be 
seen flaming on Southern mountain-tops, and there are less pic- 
turesque accounts of union organisers being beaten up by the 
hooded brethren, Eighty years ago the Klan was created to 
Protect Southern whites against the excesses of the negro govern- 
ments and Northern carpet-baggers supported by Union bayonets. 
The Klansmen were the werewolves of the defeated South. 
Where Sherman once marched through Georgia, laying such waste 
that “even a crow would have to carry his own rations,” he is 
succeeded by the cavalry of the CIO and the AFL, armed by the 
Supreme Court’s decision against the “white primary.” Last 
week the Supreme Court touched an even more sensitive 
Southern nerve when it outlawed the “ Jim Crow” segregation of 
tae in special sections of buses running from Virginia, which 
‘nforces segregation, to Washington, DC, which does not. This 
decision, however, is of very limited application. 

The Klan’s primary devotion to white supremacy has been 
«xpanded to embrace the anti-Catholic, anti-foreign, anti-radical 
bias of the Southern Baptist. But while the sectional grievances 
and homogeneity of the Southern Whites provide the most fertile 
background for the Grand Wizard, the Klan has not always been 
confined below the Mason and Dixon line.. “ Jining” is a great 
Amer ican pastime, and in the twenties the Klan became so power- 
ful in Indiana that it virtually took over the State Government. 
With the great negro exodus to the North, the Klan may spread 
its tentacles too. 

The Klan is primarily a fear reaction, and white fears have 

fed. during the war years, by the economic and political 
Progress of the negro. Recently they have been exacerbated by 
the threat of union organ‘saticn and the fact that in some Southern 
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states—if not the Deep South—negroes have been encouraged by 
the Supreme Court to register in fairly large numbers to vote in 
the approaching primaries. In Georgia, ex-Governor Gene Tal- 
madge, running on a platform of white supremacy, is welcoming 
the support of the Klan or any other group favouring the circum- 
vention of the Supreme Court order. 

The alarm of the progressives everywhere has been allayed by 
determined efforts on the part of state governors, like Governor 
Arnall of Georgia, to “ dehood ” the Klan and revoke the charter 
granted to it on the grounds that it is more than the non-profit- 
making, fraternal organisation it purports to be. But like Al 
Capone, the Klan may prove even more vulnerable to a Federal 
demand for 25 years’ unpaid taxes. 

The danger is that unless these steps are supported by an en- 
lightened public opinion, particularly in the South, the Klan 
and its activities may only be driven underground, and fresh life 
will be breathed into it by persecution and the excitements ol 
illegal existence. There are welcome signs, fortunately, that some 
sections of the South are prepared to put their own house in order. 
To try to force the pace, as one small negro group has done, 
by appealing to Uno, may be logical, but it is likely to impede 
rather than accelerate negro emancipation. 


Shorter Notes 


A total wheat crop of over a billion bushels is now forecast by 
the Department of Agriculture. It is feared, however. that the 
farmer’s experience with the inconsistencies of government price 
policy may keep a large proportion of the new crop on the farm. 
Farmers who were slow in responding to the request to sell have 
reaped up to 48 cents more per bushel than those who complied at 
once; there is some resentment of the order compelling the sale 
of one-half the wheat delivered to elevators for storage; and finally, 
projected removal of price ceilings on meat and poultry will make 
it much more profitable to feed wheat to animals. 


* 


President Truman’s proposals for the co-ordination of the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces have been sent to the chairman of the mili- 
tary and naval affairs committees of the -House and Senate. The 
compromise, to which Mr Truman has induced the heads of the 
Services to agree, represents in the main the view of the Army, 
with concessions as to the autonomy of naval aviation and the 
Marine Corps. The assent of the naval affairs committees, who 
have outdone the admirals in their opposition to the scheme, will! 
be more difficult to secure. 

* 


The Bill based on the La Follette-Monroney report, recom- 
mending important changes in Congressional procedure and 
machinery, including a drastic cut in the number of House and 
Senate committees, has received the approval of the Senate. I 
now goes to the House. 

x 


For the third time, the State Department has thrown open the 
door for negotiations on a $1,000 million loan to Russia. The 
proposed agenda also includes the still-pending lend-lease settle- 
ment, Russian trade policy in Eastern Europe and civil aviation 
matters in which the absence of a USSR delegate to the inter- 
national organisation, PICAO, creates considerable difficulties noi 
entirely avoided by getting other states, such as Czechoslovakia, to 
handle Russian business, Considering the slim chances of 4 
Russian loan—or the appropriation for it—ever going through 
Congress, the offer looks rataer like a sprat to catch a mackerel. 


* 


Little has been heard recently of efforts to secure a guarantee 
of a minimum annual wage. From the labour side, the United 
Steelworkers, who will be negotiating new contracts later this 
year, intend to ask employers to agree to a 40-week minimum each 
year. By this means they hope to cushion the effects of irregular 
employment and of shrinking payrolls as steel-workers are dis- 
placed by new machinery for which $327 million has been set aside 
this year. From the government side, meanwhile, the guaranteed 
annual wage committee of the advisory board appointed by the 
Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversicn is about to select 
four representative industries for intensive study. Stecl and auto- 
mobile manufacture, both of which have problems of flucruating 
employment, are likely to be included. 
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Mission to 


IGH hopes are centred in the influential mission* which 
is to leave this country at the end of next week to 
discuss with the Argentine authorities “a variety of economic 
and financial questions, including: problems affecting the 
British-owned railways.” These hopes are supported by the 
expert and comprehensive character of the mission, and by 
the fact that it is being sent out in response to a direct invita- 
tion from President Peron himself. In the City, the impression 
has strengthened, since the Argentine elections last February 
so decisively returned General Peron to power, that the Presi- 
dent would be prepared to negotiate on a reasonable basis 
for what is described picturesquely, if not very precisely, as 
the “ repatriation ” of the railways—that is, their sale to Argen- 
tina. For an ultra-nationalist leader, General Peron has made 
some surprisingly well-sounding statements recently on the 
Argentine Government’s attitude towards foreign capital. In 
this propitious atmosphere, bitter memories of what the Argen- 
tine railways have suffered at the hands of previous adminis- 
trations have been wafted away ; a miniature boom has deve- 
loped in Argentine railway stocks, particularly in the preference 
issues ; and the City is now confident that a radical and realistic 
selution will be found. 

What are the bases on which the negotiations will take place? 
The primary task is a railway settlement, but this is neces- 
sarily accompanied by the problem of making satisfactory 
funding arrangements for the residue of Argentina’s sterling 
balances in London which Will remain after the railway deal 
has been provided for. A few figures will illustrate the orders 
of magnitude which will determine the course of the nego- 
tiations. Argentina’s sterling balances now amount to approxi- 
mately {£150 million, and allowing for the current trade deficit 
this total may be increased by a further {£30 million over 
the next twelve months. The nominal capital of the railways 
is about {£280 million, but the present market value of this 
capital is little more than one-third of the nominal total—to 


be more precise, about {£98 million. Of this, about {£53 


million is represented by fully-serviced debenture and prior 
charge stocks, {£224 million by partially serviced or defaulted 
stocks, and nearly {£11 million each by preference and ordinary 
stocks. The market appears to have been making a comfort- 
able comparison between the {100 million represented by 
current values of the stocks and the supposedly available pur- 
chase price of £150 million represented by the sterling balances 
held by Argentina, and it has been steadily adjusting the former 
towards the latter. 

It is doubtful if this simple-hearted reasoning will be ted 
by the Argentine authorities. They may point out thet Beieeh 
holders of Argentine railway securities during the past forty 
years have received some £200 million in interest and divi- 
dends. They may make the most of the fact that the com- 
panies have been unable adequately to provide for renewals 
upon the railway properties in recent years. There are obvious 
answers to these bargaining points—the arbitrary imposition by 
Argentine Goverments of higher wages and charges upon the 
railway companies; the particular grievance of differential 
exchange rates which have been interposed between the 
companies’ peso earnings in Argentina and their expenditure 





* The mission is led by Sir Wilfred Eady, of H.M. Treasury, 
and its members include Mr Walter Simon, also of the Treasury, 
Mr F. F. Powell, adviser to the Bank of. England on Latin- 
American countries, Mr W. Strath (saints of Supply), Mr John 
Phillimore, formerly adviser to H.M. Treasury in South America, and 





_Mr David P. legal member, The mission is accompanied by 
Sir Montague and Mr B. H. Binder, of the British Argentine 
Railway Council. ; 


Argentina 


in Britain on railway supplies and equipment for import | 


into Argentina, to say nothing of their distribution in Sterling 
to British stockholders in interest and dividends ; the lack of 
any satisfactory link between costs and rates—all these factors 
can be fairly pleaded by the companies in putting the case 
that the depressed state of the railways is largely due to the 
arbitrary policies pursued by successive Argentine administra- 
tions for fifteen years or more. For the six years before the 
war, the railways were able to remit to this country an average 
of 1} per cent on their nominal capital, and during the six 
war years the rate was little more than 14 per cent. It is easy 
in these circumstances for Argentine critics to declare that the 
nominal capital of the companies includes a lot of water ; if so, 
the dilution must be largely ascribed to Argentina’s own policies 
towards the companies. 
x 

There are, in theory, three alternative solutions of the Argen- 
tine railway problem. The first is that the companies, in 
their present or a reconstituted form, should continue to be 
responsible for operating the lines. But this is hardly a prac- 
tical solution ; it would involve concessions from the Argentine 
authorities, including the extension of the Mitre Law (which 
expires at the end of this year) and more flexible arrangements 
about costs and charges, while the companies would un- 
doubtedly have to undertake further large investment in 
modernisation and improvement. The second alternative, which 
has already been tentatively discussed between the companies 
and the Argentine authorities, contemplated a single under- 
taking jointly owned by the Argentine Government and the 
existing companies. This basis of discussion has already broken 
down, but it could hardly have been favoured by ordinary 
stockholders, to whom it promised little or nothing. The range 
of alternatives thus narrows to a single issue—purchase of thc 
railway assets by the Argentine Government. General Peron 
is surrounded by advocates of nationalisation of foreign-owned 
public utility undertakings, and they are fortified by the example 
of the British Government in nationalising transport in this 
country, and by the size of Argentina’s sterling balances. From 
the British standpoint, the determining factor in this policy 's 
the question of compensation. 

This is an open question, though it may be remarked that 
the precedents of the Anglo-Argentine Trams case, so far as 
they serve, are not exactly auspicious. Compensation ought to 
be based on the real earning power of the railways and not 
on the artificially depressed earnings which have resulted in 
the past from the Argentine Government’s prejudicial policies 
towards them. But to define the proper capital value of 
this hitherto hypothetical real earning power will present the 
mission with its most difficult task. It lies somewhere 1 
the intermediate range between the lower limit of present market 
capitalisation and the upper limit of total nominal capital—say. 
between {100 million and {280 million. Even if Argentina 
was prepared—which she is almost inly not—to use the 
whole of her sterling balances to make an outright purchase, ! 
would represent a minimum sacrifice price to the British sellers, 
for there is little doubt that on a calculation of real 
income the purchase price should be appreciably higher. The 
railways’ net income during the war, before charging exchange 
losses, averaged practically £73 million, a figure which is sub- 
stantially lower than the corr ing pre-war average 


also well below the latest year’s net income to June, 1945- But 
even on this low earnings basis, can it be denied that a fair - 
of ‘compensation would lie ‘nearer £200 million than £15 
million? 
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Compared with present market values, this would seem a 
lush prospect. It certainly cannot be counted on as more than 
a reasonable possibility, depending on the give and take of the 
negotiations. Bargaining is likely to be hard, and it remains to 
be seen whether the Peron Government will be ready to pay out 
a substantial part of their sterling balances and incur an almost 
equally substantial additional liability to acquire undertakings 
which their predecessors have done so much to handicap. A 
hard calculation of self-interest will undoubtedly be made by 
the Argentine Government. Will they be able to use, within the 
foreseeable future, a major part of the sterling balances for 
imports of machinery and equipment to build up Argentina’s 
growing secondary industries? If so, will it not pay them to 
be cynical about the railways, and in effect to continue to con- 
sume their capital free of charge, following the policies of recent 
years? Yet the arguments are not all in Argentina’s favour. 
An offer on Britain’s part to free part of the balances for Argen- 
tine purchases in any part of the world would certainly be attrac- 
tive, and Britain could also anticipate the stipulations of the 
Anglo-American loan agreement by making Argentina’s current 
earnings of sterling freely available, without taking advantage 
of the year’s grace which the agreement allows. These would 
constitute powerful counter-attractions to a policy of narrow 
nationalism. In the present twilight of overseas capital invest- 
ment, it would be better business for Britain to sell her assets, 
provided that the price is reasonable, rather than watch them 
being whittled away as a result of nationalist economic policies. 

® 

It was suggested earlier that the first task of the British 
uussion will be to reach a settlement of the railway problem. 
The monetary negotiations will form an important but yet 
a subsidiary task. Hence their 1elevance as a precedent to 
the treatment of Britain’s other sterling creditors must to that 
extent be limited. Many of these creditors have already carried 
the repatriation of debt from London to their own capitals 
to a considerable degree, and individual cases will have to 
be determined according to practical considerations, including 
the size of the balances, the particular circumstances which pro- 
duced their accumulation, and the prospects of paying off over a 


State Ownership 


ONTEMPORARY discussions about the future of com- 
panies operating in industries now undergoing of 
threatened by nationalisation have so far largely ignored Section 
168 Subsection 6 of the 1929 Companies Act. This provides 
for compulsory winding-up if the Court is of opinion that it is 
just and equitable that the company should be wound up. There 
are various grounds on which the Court has on occasion exer- 
cised this power in highly peculiar circumstances, such as bad 
faith or oppression. But the cause most often invoked in the 
past, and which now acquires particular significance from the 
nationalisation of whole industries, is the position known to 
lawyers as “ substratum gone ”—that is to say, that a situation 
has arisen in which the concern is precluded from carrying on 
the paramount object of the enterprise as set out in the Memo- 
randum of Association. If that is really the state of affairs, then 
the Court takes the view that the purpose for which the cor- 
porators formed their association has been frustrated and that 
a petition for a compulsory winding-up can succeed even against 
the wishes or votes of a majority of the members, however large 
that majority may be. See hace 
The question on which much litigation in the past has been 
conducted is simply this: When can it, in fact, be said that a 
concern is precluded from carrying on its paramount object? 
The answer turns on the facts of the case, governed by what is 
contained in the company’s memorandum. The point to be 
noted at the outset, therefore, is that no generalisation can be 
made about the legal chances of compulsory liquidation follow- 
ing the nationalisation of a particular industry: the application 


of past legal decisions will differ from company to company. 
Moreover the circumstances will be affected by the precise 
terms of each act of nationalisation. 
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long period of years that part of them which is to be funded. 
The fact that in the case of Argentina these negotiations will 
be bound up with the possibility of a sale of the railways 
implies no preferential treatment. But such dual negotiations, 
if they leave part of the purchase price for the railways for 
later settlement, will demand the closest attention to an ancillary 
topic—the encouragement of a much more liberal economic 
policy by the Argentine Republic. Argentina is not among the 
countries invited to take part in the International Trade Organi- 
sation ; she is outside the orbit of Bretton Woods ; her recent 
antagonistic policies towards foreign banking and insurance 
business represent economic nationalism in its worst aspects ; 
and there is a threat that the Peron Government is about to 
increase tariffs. Argentina may have some complaint that she 
has been excluded from the economic comity of nations, but 
her recent acts have done nothing to suggest that she would 
make a very enthusiastic member. Possibly the separate Board 
of Trade mission under Sir Percivale Liesching, which has 
already left for Buenos Aires, may have some educative value ; 
in any event, these discussions will have particular importance, 
since the present commercial agreement between Argentina and 
the United Kingdom does not extend beyond August 20, 1946. 

It is impossible to predict the outcome of the negotiations, 
but the important fact remains that the advantages on both 
sides are sufficient to provide a reasonable area of discussion. 
Argentina, for al! her aggressive nationalism, will still be de- 
pendent upon exports of cereals and meat, largely to the British 
market. And though she may have little demand for Lanca- 
shire’s cotton textiles to-day, she will still be dependent upon 
purchases of industrial equipment, shipping and financial ser- 
vices from Britain and other countries. As a primary pro- 
ducer Argentina is at present fortunately placed ; but can she 
count indefinitely on world shortages of cereals and meat and 
exploit them as a permanent basis for economic independence? 
Or will she realise in good time that the better advantage lies 
in a growing volume of unimpeded world commerce? Argen- 
tina must answer these questions for herself. The answers 
involve not merely the fate of next month’s discussions ; they 
will determine the future basis of her own prosperity. 


and Liquidation 


In principle, successive judgments have clarified the distinc- 
tion between paramount and subsidiary objects. Giving judg- 
ment in a recent appeal* the Master of the Rolls stated the posi- 
tion as follows: 


“ 


. in these substratum cases there is every difference 
between a company . . . formed for the paramount purpose 
of dealing with some specific subject matter and a company 
formed with wider and more comprehensive objects. .. . 
With regard to a company formed to acquire and exploit a 
mine .. . if the mine turns out to be no mine at all then the 
object of the company is frustrated, because the subject-matter 
has ceased to exist.” 

Lord Greene elaborated the point further: 

“.. . if the main object of a company is to acquire and work 
a patent and it fails to acquire that patent, to compel the share- 
holders to remain bound together to work some other patent 
or to make some unpatented article, is to force them into a 
different adventure to that which they contracted to engage in 
together...” 

and he proceeded to draw the distinction between companies, 

in which the paramount object is a defined subject matter, and 

those where the real object is carrying on a type of business. Se 
long as the latter class of company can continue to carry on 
that type of business, even though it may cease to operate the 
particular undertaking which the company may have been 
formed to acquire, then it is prima facie impossible to say that 
the substratum has gone. 

Nor is the intention of the board of directors at any particular 
moment held to be relevant. The question whether or not the 


Fh i a lth eek teenie dd iba ahd nigel aes Sauna Tun Ene 
* Re Kitson and Company.—Appeal from compulsory winding-up 
order by Mr Justice Uthwatt. 
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substratum has gone is one of fact: “to say that the substratum 
can exist at one moment and cease to exist a moment later .. . 
through a change of intention of the board or of the share- 
holders . . . seems to me to lead into a morass.” The winding- 
up procedure again is not to be used fo: regulating the internal 
affairs of the company, even if the directors are misbehaving 
themselves (for which there are other remedies), still less for 
the purpose of preventing the concern from embarking on some 
venture which is likely to be an unprofitable speculation. 

It may also be inferred from this and other judgments that 
lapse of time may affect the issue. If a petition is presented 
shortly after the formation of a company it is frequently easier 
to distinguish the paramount object, and the wording of a 
prospectus may be taken into account as well as the Memoran- 
dum. On the other hand, aftes many years of trading the muta- 
tions which the principal undertaking of the company would 
undergo may cause this undertaking, though it was originally 
a specific and paramount object, to merge indistinguishably with 
other general objects of the company. 

Despite this insistence on the question of the continuing sub- 
stratum in many other petitions invoking Section 168, subsec- 
tion 6, it should be noted that the phrase “ fair and equitable ” 
can be construed far more widely, and if a winding-up petition 
were to be drawn in sufficiently broad terms to cover a situa- 
tion created by the nationalisation of an entire industry, it seems 
not improbable that the Court might take a rather warmer atti- 
tude towards the petitioners. To take an extreme case, it is 
difficult to imagine that a British coalmining company, how- 
ever widely its general objects might be expressed, would sur- 
vive a skilfully drawn petition if the board were merely using 
their investment powers to retain a block of compensation stock, 
or were even using liquid assets on which there were no restric- 
tions of disposal merely to carry on the business of an invest- 
ment trust. On the other hand, a colliery concern owning coke- 
ovens, a foundry, and a chemical works in addition to coal mines 
might well be able to offer successful resistance to a winding- 
up petition if it was still able to carry on any one of its major 
activities, such as the chemical works. The position of statutory 
undertakings, such as gas, electricity and railway companies, 
would probably be specifically and individually provided for in 
the nationalisation legislation itself. 

* 


One of the most intriguing problems concerns the future of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding), which is complicated by the 
fact that the compensation stock paid by the Government will 
mostly be issued to the old telegraph concerns—Eastern, 
Western, Eastern Extension and the rest. Nearly all the capital 
of these companies is held by the Holding Concern, but there 
is a minute number of outside shareholders. The Memorandum 
of Association of Eastern Telegraph—the senior concern—is 
very precise. It shows quite clearly that the acquisition of cer- 
tain telegraphy undertakings is the paramount object, and all 
the other objects are covered by such phrases as “ doing all or 
any of these matters” . . . “ as may be useful or desirable for the 
purposes aforesaid,” which purposes are all clearly linked with 
the paramount and associated purposes. So long as the concern 
continues to hold shares in Cable and Wireless, Ltd. (the operat- 
ing company whose shares are to be acquired by the Govern- 
ment) it looks as though the substratum would subsist—but 
when this interest disappears the words of the Memorandum 
would suggest that its raison d’étre would disappear with it. 

By the time the Memorandum of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
was drawn up, lawyers were taking much more latitude in defini- 
tion. Nevertheless, the definition of the objects in this case also 
is fairly tightly linked with communications activities and speci- 
fically with the acquisition of capital of the Telegraph com- 
panies and Marcom’s Wireless Telegraph. The latter interest, 
it will be recalled, is in course of being disposed of to English 
Electric—a move which simplifies the possibility of carrying 
on the undertaking as a vast investment trust. But it seems 
doubtful, to say the least, whether this purpose could be com- 
prised within the paramount objects of the Holding company, 
since the general investment clause of the Memorandum reads 

, : i moneys of the com- 
pany not for the time being required for the general purpose of 
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the company in such investments (other than shares in the com. 
pany) as may be thought proper...” This is surely a case 
where the substratum doctrine might have some relevance, apd 
in case of need a shareholder of the Holding company might be 
able to ask the Court to have regard to the constitution of the 
telegraph companies. 

From this cursory glance at the Cable and Wireless case and 
its relation to a possible winding-up petition, on the ground that 
the substratum might be considered to have gone as a conse- 
quence of nationalisation, it must not be inferred that any fore- 
cast is implied that the situation is likely to reach such a pass 
in this particular instance. It is true that Sir Edward Wilshaw 
was reported as expressing the view, when first commenting on 
the nationalisation decision, that the Holding Company would 
continue as an investment trust. But further consideration of 
the broad circumstances after the consummation of the Govern- 
ment’s plans can only support the conclusion that throughout the 
nationalisation groups the great majority of concerns affected 
will find outright liquidation the only fair, equitable, and pra:- 
ticable solution. The Cable and Wireless position provides a 
convenient and appropriate example. Where a company’s com- 
mercial earning assets are replaced by a block of Government 
stock there is bound to be a division of interest between the 
several Classes of shareholders and even between different groups 
in the same class—for example, between ordinary stockholders 
who are employed in the business and those who are interested 
merely as investors. 

t 

The answer in the broadest terms is surely that each share- 
holder should in justice be free to decline to continue in associa- 
tion in what must virtually be some entirely new undertaking. 
And in the event few boards are likely to be able to resist the 
logic of a stand by any significant group of members taking up 
this position, particularly if the Memorardum is so drawn as to 
offer a substantial chance of a successful petition under Clause 
168. This being the case it is to be hoped that the provisions of 
Clause 23 of the Coal Bill—which seeks to provide rough justice 
between the several classes in the event of a winding-up and 
mitigates the normal process whereby high dividend preference 
stocks would be repaid at par—will duly figure in all nationalisa- 
tion measures. The omission of any such provision from the 
Cable-and Wireless Bill-can be justified.on the logical ground 
that the nationalisation proposals do not directly touch the affairs 
of the Holding Company. In practice, however, no harm is 
likely to be done in this instance because the exercise of voting 
power is likely to be affected by the existence of dual holdings 
of Preference and Ordinary Stocks (as in Globe Telegraph & 
Trust Co.). There is, therefore, good reason why the Directors 
may in due time formulate a Scheme of Arrangement designed 
to strike a reasonable balance between the two classes in a 
winding-up, or in a partial repayment of capital, or, perhaps, as 
part of a wider proposal giving assenting shareholders an oppor- 
tunity of continuing under the same flag on a new adventure. 

In the light of the impact of the nationalisation policy ther: 
may be a disposition to look again at the recommendations of the 
Cohen Committee about Memoranda of Association. As they 
stand, these recommendations would confer on all companies 
the contractual powers an individual enjoys in relation (0 
third parties, and Memoranda in future should operate solely as 
a contract between a company and its shareholders as to the 
powers exercisable by the Directors. The provisions of the 
Memorandum would then be alterable by Special Resolution, 
without Court sanction. But when this proposal was enunciated 
by the Committee, they could not have had in mind such con- 
vulsions as may be involved in purchase of whole industries by 
the State. The Committee to-day might not look so favourably 
on the possibility that a sufficient majority of members of a com- 
pany would be able to drag quite a substantial minority into some 
entirely new field of ise. The safeguard offered by the 
present position has, it is true, dwindled to nil on the modern 
form of all ing Memorandum. But the adoption of the 
Committee’s main proposal should not, for that reason, be imple- 
mented without introducing some new safeguard for minorites 
who are surely entitled to some avenue of escape if their property 
is subjected to violent and uncovenanted metamorphosis. 
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: Business Notes 


The Chancellor on Inflation 


Mr Dalton’s declaration of faith at Bournemouth has evoked 
2 good deal of surprise—in some quarters, it seems, pained and 
even shocked surprise. He declared that the “great danger ” of 
inflation which was present at the end of the war has now “ nearly 
—well, largely—passed away.” For the principal guardian of the 
purchasing power of the pound to move faster than the public 
inthis matter 1s certainly against all Exchequer tradition. And 
this particular piece of Daltonian unorthodoxy is the more un- 
expected because it follows hard upon some much-publicised 
signs of rising inflationary pressures. The Chancellor, however, 
js at least consistent in his optimism on this score. His various 
utterances, from the Budget onwards, have shown a smooth 
crescendo from relative caution to sober assurance. Is he now 
being too complacent ? Probably not ; for almost in the same 
breath he warned the public that if it does not save according 
10 promise, his own tax plan will be correspondingly broader. 
Though confident that his steed can make the journey in reason- 
able trim, he has not the least intention to let go the reins. 

In this matter, the difference between the Chancellor and his 
critics is almost certainly one of definition. He justified his view 
by pointing to the rising supplies of goods ; to which the critics 
replied that the supplies now in sight are still much smaller than 
before the war. This is plainly so; it needs no statistical investi- 
gation to demonstrate that surplus demand for many things, and 
therefore inflationary pressures, will persist for some time to 
come. But Mr Dalton is obviously not worrying about the 
surplus money that will still be lying about in, say, four or five 
years’ time. In words that virtually echo those of The Economist 
of four weeks ago, he explains that later on deflation will be a 
much greater risk than inflation. In the meantime, his concern 
is simply whether the physical and other controls will stand the 
sain. His latest utterance probably means no more than that 
he is tolerably reassured on this point, and reasonably counts upon 
the increasing flow of goods to buttress the position. In short, 
he is saying that, though inflationary pressures will beat against 
the ramparts, the main structure will hold. There is little in the 
recent trends—even in the statistics of dis-saving—to make this 
an irrational view. The Chancellor’s responsible critics—the 
responsible ones are not worth bothering about—are concerned, 
and rightly so, at the considerable damage that may be done to 
the outer defences. But they should not mistake them for the 


citadel itself, 
* * a 


Tap Tactics 


If this is indeed the Chancellor’s thesis, the corollary, of 
course, is that the defences—in the shape of controls—will need 
te be long maintained. But a Labour Chancellor cannot be ex- 
pected to be worried at such a prospect. That being so, the 
cheaper money policy, whatever its merits or demerits, fits neatly 
into the Government’s financial policy as a whole. And Mr 
Dalton’s latest hint, that the new tap has flowed so well (yielding 
£242 million in just over four weeks) that he may hot keep it 
tunning much longer, is precisely in line with the: policy of the 
past nine months. Since the authorities, on this latest evidence, 
ae not unduly disturbed at the additional inflationary pressure 
that might be set up by further expansion of the money supply, 
they are presumably prepared to create more money against float- 
ing debt, instead of financing themselves by longer-dated loans. 
If this is the theory that is in mind, the only discordant element 
inthe whole sequence of recent months proves to be the terms 
on which the tap was re-opened. i 

Is the Chancellor now trying to wipe out the psychological 
fects of that discord? His warnings and hints in the past have 
so fully justified that it would be foolish to discount this 

lak of turning off the tap. But was the warning designed, once 
‘gain, to stimulate another wave of anticipatory last-minute 
nds? If so, the effect upon sales of the bonds (which will 

not be precisely known until this week’s Revenue Return is 
wailable) does not appear to have been significant ; and the gilt- 
tdged market has paid no heed at all. The technical position 


may be the healthier for the shake-out of last month, but the 
Market this week has not been able even to maintain the un- 
tasy equilibrium of the previous fortnight. It has lost its faith 
in the infallibility of the Chancellor’s forcing tactics. And this 
Week’s technical developments have merely served to confirm it 
Mr Beasley’s announcement 


M its new-found mood of caution. 


of a “satisfactory” response to the Australian offer has been 
taken as justification of the general view that the terms had been 
cut too fine—for cash applicants have received a full allotment 
and, contrary to all tradition, the amount of the subscriptions has 
not been disclosed. Dealings this week either side of par in the 
new stock clearly point to the same conclusion. It is not diffi- 
cult to detect the hand of politics, on both sides of the 
globe, in this reticence about the result. After all, the 
Chancellor has taken credit for the terms, as evidence of how 
one Labour government can help another. But they have not 
helped the cheaper money drive. Nor have the forcing tactics 
in the field of corporation issues. Forty-three per cent of the 
Taf Fechan issue—the first test of 2} per cents at par—has gone 
to the underwriters, the voracious National Debt Commissioners. 
The authorities will clearly have much trouble yet in bringing the 
outriders of the gilt-edged market into line. 


-* * a 


Inflation in France 


A few days before the elections on June 2nd the Confédération 
Générale de Travail—the leading French trade union organisation 
—chose to put forward a claim for an all-round increase of 25 per 
cent in wage rates, salaries and pensions. Since the policy of the 
CGT is controlled by the Communists, the political motive of 
this move is obvious. Their previous policy of resisting wage 
demands and of calling sternly for more output hardly increased 
the Party’s popularity. Indeed, ever since the announcement of 
the claim, L’Humanité—the Party paper—has featured it daily 
and denounced criticism as anti-social. 

Since wages in France are a matter of negotiation between the 
Government, workers and employers, rather than—as in this 
country—between workers and employers, part, if not the whole, 
of the claim, is likely to be conceded. This means the end of the 
policy of wages and price stabilisation which M. Pléven initiated 
a year ago and which his successor at the Ministry of Finance, 
M. Philip, attempted to maintain. It is, of course, a fact that 
wages and salaries have been lagging seriously behind the rise in 
prices.. The official wholesale price index (1938 = 100) had risen 
to §23 by April, 1946. Retail prices have shown similar advances: 
the official index for Paris was 491 in April, and that for provincial 
France was as high as 558 last February. The average prices paid 
by the public are appreciably higher, since families obtain only 
about half their purchases at controlled prices. The latest. national 
indices of wage rates, on the other hand, are 359 for unskilled 
labour and 374 for skilled labour. The index of labour costs per 
hour has risen to about 450, the difference reflecting the increase 
in the social contributions imposed upon employers. All this 
merely illustrates the decline in the standard of living of the 
French people. And, as has been said so often, a general improve- 
ment is not so much a matter of higher money wages, but of 
increased production and imports. 

The CGT and the Communists maintain that a 25 per cent 
rise in wage rates and in salaries can be absorbed by industry 
by reason of the increase in production during the past twelve 
months. This is a misleading half-truth. Industrial and business 
profits have, indeed, risen appreciably, for present official prices 
were fixed when output was below the current level and wher 
overheads for unit of output were higher. But, while some indus- 
tries might be able to absorb the proposed rise in wages, others— 
probably the majority—will be unable to do so. A _ general 
advance in wages and salaries of the order envisaged will push 
up prices without improving living standards. The alternative 
solution of reducing prices would seem to have been a wiser 
course—both in avoiding inflation and in maintaining the pro- 
portion of the national income represented by wages—though, 
politically, it would have been less profitable. 

The departure from the policy of stabilisation emphasises th- 
failure of successive French Governments to bring wages and 
prices under control and to operate an effective rationing system. 
The remedies are by now well known; but the courage and the 
administrative ability to apply them are still lacking. 


* * * 


Public Utilities and the Government 


The Association of British Chambers of Commerce have now 
followed up their Report on Inland Transport with one on Gas 
and Electricity that comes down equally strongly against national- 
isation. They regard both industries as efficient and enterprising, 
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rapidly expanding to meet the demands upon them, and offering 
good wages and working conditions. They predict, that under 
nationalisation the consumer will have to face higher charges 
because of the “ cumbersome and remore Governmenr method © 
control ” which is ill-suited to industries built up by local know- 
ledge, personal contact and prompr attention. In both gas and 
electricity, they feel that the upheaval of nationalisation will 
divert the energies of the companies from the major problems of 
expansion and post-war readjustment. The only criticism that 
they feel is justified is that the smaller or less efficient under- 
takings should be absorbed into larger units: in the gas industry, 
on a geographical basis ; and in electricity, so as to obtain suffi- 
cient diversity of demand. But they suggest that this criticism 
merely echoes the recommendations of both industries and. thar, 
left to themselves, both would meet it without revolutionary 
change. 

The Electricity Supply Companies have issued a manifesto of 
their own setting out their alternative to nationalisation. They 
are planning to spend over £150 million in the next five years on 
generation and distribution, and undertake to make supplies of 
electricity available to 95 per cent of the premises in their areas, 
to standardise voltages and forms of tariff. and to abolish direct 
current for domestic consumers. The companies claim that they 
had made good progress along these lines before the war, multi- 
plying their rural consumers four times in ten years, and achieving 
a large measure of standardisation. They claim also to have re- 
duced their charges for dometic supplies by 54 per cent and 
for power supplies by 30 per cent between 1929 and 1939 ; and, 
in relation to the cost of coal, labour and materials, to have effected 
a further substantial improvement in charges during the war 
This progressive reduction, they suggest, will be jeopardised by 
nationalisation ; and as evidence that the private supply companies 
are not alone in their fears they cite the view of the Incorporated 
Municipal Electrical Association that “unless it can be proved 
that consumers will derive substantial benefit thereby, the owner- 
ship and organisation of existing undertakings shall not be sub- 
jected to drastic alteration.” 

Short of nationalisation, the companies welcome well-conceived 
legislation to improve the balance of areas of supply. It is pre- 
‘cisely on this point that there is need of fuller discussion, for 
under nationalisation it will still be necessary to organise the 
industry in units derived from the existing companies and serving 
areas with wider and less arbitrary boundaries than the present. 


* * * 


Compensation in Secret ? 


The arbitral uwibunal which is to determine the global sum 
to be paid in compensation for coal mining assets transferred to 
the National Coal Board began its hearings on Monday this week. 
It will sit for five days a week, and the proceedings are likely 
to take several weeks. The Tribunal, which consists of Lord 
Greene, Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Cohen, and Sir Harold 
Howitt, President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, will 
hear only two parties—the Government, and the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. 

The Tribunal has discretion to regulate its own procedure, 
and it has decided to sit in private. The decision, with respect, 
is regrettable and questionable, even though it follows the practice 
adopted by the tribunal before the war, which fixed the amount 
of compensation to be paid for coal royalties. This is the first 
of a series of compensation tribunals, and its successors will in- 
evitably be greatly swayed by the fact that this precedent of private 
hearings has been set. Private sittings might be defended if 
the proceedings were exclusively a matter of private interest. 
But they are not. The competence and fairness of a Tribunal 
of such eminence would not for a moment be questioned, and 
the decision on global compensstion will be universally accepted 
as the most scrupulous assessment that could be reached on the 
facts argued before the Tribunal. The decision is entirely one 
for the Tribunal. But the public interest in the decisions is para- 
mount, and it would have been better served if the: evidence 
and argument were to be public too. 

As it is, most valuable light on the coal industry will be masked 
by the secrecy of the proceedings, at a time when it was never 
more important that the fullest facts about an industry which 
is on the point of coming into public ownership should be made 
known. On the important processes by which the Tribunal will 
determine net maintainable revenue and the number of years’ 
purchase at which it should be capitalised, the public will remain 
in the dark until the final decision is declared: Justice will 
assurediv he done : bur it will not manifestly be seen to be done. 
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Sterling Balances—A Reinterpretation 


Thesdoubts expressed in The Economist last week reo 


- , 7 garding 
‘the interpretation of the Chancellor’s answer to a ucaiieg . 


the total of blocked sterling balances were justified. T oo 


gestion then made that the figure given by the Chancellor, name); 
£3,500 million outstanding on March 31, 1946, was comparabi: 
with the figure of £3,355 million which appeared in the White 
Paper (Cmd. 6707) as the total for June 30, 1945, was incorrect 
The true comparison is with the figure of £3,052 million which 
was the total of UK “net quick external liabilities” on tha 
date. This reinterpretation of the Chancellor’s statement indicate: 
a greater deterioration in the external position of the UK since 
June 30, 1945. It should be pointed our that the changes in net 
quick external liabilities are a very imperfect and sometimes » 
misleading, criterion of the course of the UK current balance of 
payments. For the nine months in question—June 30, 1945, to 
March 31, 1946—the total was affected by a number of capital 
transactions between sterling area countries which distorted j 
as @ reflection of current transactions. The figure will have even 
less meaning in the furure as arrangements are made with other 
countries to fund or otherwise deal with their quick sterlinc 
assets. F 


* * * 


Coal Nationalisation 


The first indications of the timetable of the National Coal 
Board were given by Lord Hyndley, the chairman-designete. a7. 
Tuesday. The mines are unlikely to be taken over by the Stat: 
before Jarmary 1, 1947, and -will be organised into eight regional 
divisions, each with a chairman and marketing, producticn, abou: 
and financial directors. One of the divisions will be Kent, with 
headquarters either at Dover or Canterbury, Amongst the firs: 
duties of the divisions will be to prepare plans for the develcp- 
ment of the mines. 

Meanwhile, the Nationalisation Bill continues on its wat 
through the House of Lords, where the Government his suffered 
a defeat on an amendment by Lord Swinton proposing that th: 
Board should make supplies of coal available without discrimin:- 
tion between customers and industries. Lord Swinton «argued. 
as critics in “another place” had done before him, that it had 
been customary in legislation conferring powers of monopoly tc 
include safeguards against discrimination, and that the Bill, unles: 
amended, would allow the Board freedom to make different 
charges to consumers buying coal either for the same or fo: 
different purposes. The Lord Chancellor was prepared to insert 
an amendment before the Report stage forbidding “undue or 
unreasonable preference,” but could not give an assurance that 
there would be no discrimination between trades or between 
Government and private undertakings. Since Lord Swinton was 
in agreement that it might be necessary to discriminate between 
steel and greyhound racing, the point on which the Governmeni 
was defeated is not one of principle but of the form of word: 
secessary to give effect to the principle, Lord Swinton wantes 
the Bill to include the general principle “ roundly and squarely, 
without waiting for the Report stage ; the Lord Chancellor wa: 
prepared to concede ihe general principle provided the Board 
was not prevented from giving priority to a particular class 0 
where this. was in the national interest. 

The: chairman of Pease and Partners, one of ijargest colliery 
undertakings, has anticipated the passing of the Coal Bili by bi 
warning to the shareholders that the company is likely to b< 
put into liquidation if coal and steel are nationalised. He ha‘ 
pointed out that it would: be difficult and dangerous for all the 
companies in the nationalised industries to launch out into othe! 
lines of business, and suggests that the shareholders’ intcrest' 
would be best served by the winding up of their company. This 
is a natural conclusion and one that the Government, by 
blocking of compensation stock, has done much to encoursg® 
But it also involves as a corollary a passive attitude on the par 
of coal managements until nationalisation occurs and an inevitable 
reluctance te contemplate eny form of new development. Th 
directors’ attitude is entirely proper, for their first duty is to the! 
Shareholders. Yet from the broadest view of the national interes! 
it means. a further delay in the long overdue reorganisation - 
the coal industry. ; r 


* x * 


“ Below the Line ’ Expenditure 


The reappearance, from the beginning of this month, of the 
pre-1940 form of Revenue Return has made it possible [0 ye 
the course of “below-the-line ” transactions much more close 
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x very carly days 
| the Phoenicians 
came in small sailing 


cargoes of tin ore, 


In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth cen- 


turies, a profitable 
rin smelting and mer- 
chanting business 


was carried on in 
Cornwall by Bolitho, 3 
Sons and Company, 3 
who, in the course of 
their dealings, trans- 
acted considerable 





financial — business, 
Gradually, this part 
of the enterprise 


developed into a banking business, which, in 18 34, Was moved to Penzance. 


After numerous amalgamations, the name was changed to the Con- 
solidated Bank of Cornwall, and this concern was acquired by Barclay 
& Company Limited in 1905, when a Local Head Office was formed at 

_ Penzance. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, 
personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, B.C.$.:: 
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STANDARD BANK 
oF SOUTH AFRICA umitep 


eankers co the imperial Government in South Africa and to the Governmenis 
2 Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia. Nyasaland and Tanganyika 








Capital Authorised and Subscribed- - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - : - : -  £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - : - - - -  £3,500,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
Tl KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, €.C.4 


LONDON WALL  Branch—63 London Wall, €.C.2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 












BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHO- 

DESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted _ 
at eli Branches and Agencies. 
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To Serve 


the World 


In the long run of international com- 
merce the country which emerges most 
prosperous and successful is the one 
which has given best service. 


Britain’s long leadership was gained by 
the superiority of our manufactures, 


the flexibility of our financial methods, 


and our 
anywhere, 


readiness to buy and sell 

Banking facilities will be 
available to promote such service in the 
days of transition and peace. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON & BRANCHES 
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Australia and New Zealand provide 
a valuable market for the British 
Exporter. In twelve months up to 
June, 1939, the value of goods 
imported from Britain was over 
£60,000,000. 
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The Bank of Australasia is able to All classes of 
handle the necessary financial Banking Business 
arrangements. It is also specially 

equipped to advise exporters — transacted 
beth old and new — on the con- 4 
ditions and needs of this great Soe 
market. G. C. COWAN 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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than could be done from the abbreviated wartime return and 
monthly debt statement. It is, moreover, particularly important 
to do so. In the first place, the traditional distinction between 
“above” and “below” items (only revenue transactions were 
supposed to appear above, and only capital transactions below) 
has long since become hopelessly blurred. Secondly, in sketch- 
ing his borrowing programme at the time of the Budget, the 
Chancellor conveniently ignored some large below-line items. 
Scrutiny of recent returns suggests that under-estimation of these 
may well be an even more important factor in upsetting the 
original borrowing plans than the apparent over-estimation of 
the net yield from small savings. 

The net cost of EPT refunds effected to date has been £51 
million, of which practically the whole has been disbursed in the 
current financial year. If repayments proceed for the full year 
at the rate of the past eleven weeks (to June 15th), the cost for 
1946-47 will be nearly £235 million, compared with the Chan- 
cellor’s estimate of between £150 and £200 million. Repayment 
at this rate would, incidentally, discharge almost the full liability 
within the year, for the overall estimate was £250 million net. 
War damage payments in the eleven weeks have required £25.5 
million (of which £19.5 million was for account of buildings), 
which represents an annual rate of about 120 million, compared 
with estimates of between {100 and £150 million. 

The most significant item, however, is Tax Reserve Certificates, 
for which Mr Dalton made no allowance at all, although it was 
evident that the period of accelerating repayments was beginning. 
In the financial year 1945-46, the Treasury had to find £35 million 
for net redemptions of TRC’s, whereas in the previous year it 
had collected £120 million from net sales. In the eleven weeks 
of the current year, the position has already deteriorated by £23 
million compared with last year: despite the recent substantial 
forestalling demand when it became known that the rate would 
be cut to 4 per cent, this year’s net receipts total only £13.6 
million, compared with £36.7 million in the similar period of 
1945. The total of TRC’s outstanding now, at £661 million, is 
£139 million below the peak level of end-December last, in con- 
trast with a decline of only £40 million in the first 5} months 
of last year. At this rate of redemption, the Treasury would this 
year have to borrow some £130 to £140 million of its tax revenue. 
It has never been clear what real advantages the Treasury gained 
from the TRC device, which in any case was and is an extremely 
costly method of finance ; but now it is unmistakably disadvan- 
tageous. 

Small savings, on the gross basis on which they are shown by 
the National Saving Committee, were slightly more productive 
in the week covered by the last statement. But Savings Certifi- 
cates, as shown by the Revenue return (why, incidentally, cannot 
the Committee’s figures be made to relate to the same periods 
as the Treasury’s?), produced only £450,000 net for the week. 
This modest gain, however, raises gross receipts for the financial 
year to the point at which they just balance the repayments— 
assuming that the accounting lags do not still involve an under- 
statement of withdrawals. 


* * . 


Cable and Wireless 


The Select Committee on the Cable and Wircless Bill has 
rejected the company’s petition against the Bill, being unmoved 
by arguments that the Bill would destroy the carefully forged 
links between the Empire communications systems, would involve 
the danger of losing foreign concessions, and is unsupported 
by any evidence of inefficiency on the part of the company. After 
the second reading of the Bill in May, when the Opposition felt 
inhibited from dividing against it, no other outcome to the com- 
pany’s own efforts before the Select Commttee was possible. 

There is a pointed reticence in the reports of the Operating and 
4.0lding companies for 1945, published this week, for neither 
discloses any suggestion that the Government announced their 
intention of acquiring the capital of the Operating company last 
November, and that the Bill has now passed its first stages in the 
Commons. The accounts themselves are not without interest, for 
they disclose that the Operating company received £575,000 more 
in message receipts, after taxes, compared with 1944, and. that 
although some {£480,000 of this increase was swallowed up in 
increased working expenses, the balance of net revenue increased 
by £144,000 from £1,237,757 to £1,381,784. If during the current 
year the volume of traffic were to fall off appreciably while costs 
continue to rise, there would clearly be a limited margin at best 
over the Operating company’s standard net fevenue of £1,200,000 
—and this without taking into account the consequences of the 
Bermuda Agreement of last December on traffic receipts. The 
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416, 
old Telegraph companies, which hold the bulk of the Opera: 
company’s shares, and are in turn controlled by the Holdi., 
company, have paid the same normal dividend to the <i 
concern, amounting to £1,263,979, but have supplemented jt by a 
series of special dividends totalling £781,503, derived in lar. 
part from a special tax-free distribution of £500,000 made to them 
and to other shareholders by the Operating company, which 3, 
entailed a draft of £318,216 on the latter’s balance carried fo;. 
ward. This additional revenue enables the Holding company to 
pay, as a supplement to the normal 4 per cent dividend, a special 
dividend of 5 per cent less tax. 

The directors are, perhaps, hardly to be blamed for skimming 
off any available cream before the Operating company become; 
State-owned, though they may lament the fact that the Treasury 
partakes of the feast by virtue of its holding of {2.6 million 6 
the Operating company’s £30 million ordinary capital. Their 
gesture might be characterised by some observers as a litre 
ostentatious, but relations between the management of th: 
Operating company and the Government are hardly likely to be 
especially prejudiced by the formers’ decision. In any case, 
compensation will have to go to arbitration, for the two sides 
have found no basis for agreement. Although the Stock Exchange 
celebrated the adventitious increase in the dividend by putting 
up the Holding company’s ordinary stock from 105 to 110, 
a more intelligent investment rating for the stock would hay: 
to consider, first, the likely level of compensation and, second. 
the future structure of the group. A leading article on page 1013 
suggests that even if the directors wished to keep the Holding 
company in existence as an investment trust, there would b: 
at least the possibility that a dissident ordinary stockho!der 
might appeal to the Courts against this policy. And there are 
many ordinary stockholders who would calculate that ther 
interests favoured liquidation. 


ing 


t * * 


Ship Sales Embargo 


Sir Philip Haldin’s speech at the annual meeting of Court 
Lines made a reasoned plea for the lifting of the present embargo 
imposed by the Ministry of Transport on the sale of Britisn 
ships to foreign purchasers. The company has certain old vessels 
which it would like to sell at the high prices ruling abroad; it 
prevented from doing so, but it sees foreign competitors rid- 
ding themselves of old tonnage—such, for example, as the Scandi- 
navian shipowner who recently sold an ordinary cargo vessel of 
9,400 tons deadweight, over 25 years old, at a price exceeding 
£100,000 to a South American purchaser. 

Prices are high, and there is no present danger of surplus 
tonnage flooding the world’s shipping routes during the next 
year or two—subject always to an orderly solution being reached 
on the disposal and use of surplus tonnage in American hands. 
In the years of intense shipping depression between 1927 and 
1937, total sales of British ships abroad amounted to 7,078,000 
gross tons, of which much remained in service, frequently on 
the basis of low standards of manning and pay. But the rsx 
of undermining freight rates by selling old British tonnag: 
should be quite small in the immediate future. Sir Philip 
would like to use the cash provided by foreign sales for financing 
the construction of new oil-burning tonnage. The only effective 
answer to competition during the depression was more moder 
and efficient tonnage. If it is true that ship design during the 
next ten years is likely to be so vastly improved that present 
tonnage will become obsolescent, the arguments for selling old 
ships while the market is high would cleariy be justified. And even 
if technical changes prove to be slower than many marine &- 
signers anticipate to-day, a policy of selling abroad now wou 
not be invalidated by the prospect of a substantial surplus of ton- 
nage in a few years’ time. If foreign owners are prepared to pay 
high prices for coal-burning ships, would not a wise shippin3 
policy allow British owners to satisfy the demand, thus providing 
foreign exchange and the funds for new British tonnage 1 of 
operation? 

x * * 


Coal Output and Stocks 


The May coal output figures coincided with disquict'=3 
reports of abysmal coal stocks in the electricity and gas industries. 
Average weekly production. for the, four, weeks ended on ” 
2§th was 3,920,000 tons compared with 3,440,500 tons in — 
when output Wwas»affected by recognised holidays. The WY 


returns are at least in the right direction, for they show a modest 
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improvement in employment and output. Numbers effectively 
employed have risen from 698,400 to 699,100, voluntary absen- 
tecism has fallen from 8.33 to 7.4 per cent and output per man- 
shift at the coal-face has improved from 2.73 to 2.78 tons. 

But when it is Compared with current coal consumption trends 
and the low level of stocks, the present rate of output provides 
jittle ground for complacency. Average weekly consumption 
of coal for the first four months of this year amounted to 
3,792,000 tons—some 130,000 tons less than the production for 
May—and there is every indication that consumption would 
have been higher but for the shortage in supplies. Heavy 
industry is already short of coal, and living on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Some steel furnaces are cold for want of fuel, and 
consumption of coal is rising in the gas and electricity industries. 
But any increase in coal production over the next few months will 
be largeiy bespoken for current needs, and will not be available 
10 replenish stocks. The effect of a twelve months’ drain on 
these is evident in the accompanying table, which compares the 
stock position in April, the latest month for which figures are 
available, with April, 1945, for different categories of consumers ; 
and relates them to the average consumption during the first four 
months of each year: — 

British Coat Stocks aNp CONSUMPTION 


Weekly Averages, ‘000 tons 


| April Stocks Related 











Stocks to Average Consumption 
January —April 
— SS — j - — — . —— 
April, 1945 April, 1946 1945 | 1946 
{ } 
$$ seit ae catenin 
‘ Weeks { Weeks’ 
Distributed Stocks :— “yee i Sapemee 
Public Utilities® ......... 4,399 3,167 ‘7 | 9 
ludustrial Consumers... . . 3,259 2,159 3-9 2:5 
PRUE. occ kenoese | 509 544 0-7+ 0 -8+ 
Govt. and others......... 1,975 940 3-9 2-0 
Uadistributed Stocks :— 
Colliery Stocks, ete. ..... 4,869 2,068 
ees —— 
Wiese: 15,011 | 8,878 39 2°3 
i ae a 
* Including coke ovens. + Excluding miners’ coal consumed. 


The total reduction in stocks over the year is 41 per cent and 
it is Most pronounced in public utilities, industrial consumers 
and pithead stocks. Total stocks last April, at 8,878,000 tons, 
represented just over a fortnight’s consumption at the average rate 
for January to April. Merchants’ stocks were in the worst plight, 
but the utilities (which include the railways) had barely two 
weeks’ supplies. The position, from general observation, has 
deteriorated further during the last two months. Moreover, coal 
output includes an increasing proportion of poor quality coal, and 
this has the inevitable effect of bolstering the apparent consump- 
tion figures. In the electricity industry alone this factor is 
estimated to have increased apparent coal consumption by two 
million tons a year, 

Between now and the end of October coal stocks should be 
built up for the winter. The figures for April naturally show 
stocks at about the lowest point of the year, but this merely 
illustrates the drastic expinsion of coal output which will be 
necessary to provide sufficient coal to carry industry and the 
domestic consumer through the winter. The latest output figures 
are Only a smail step in this direction. 


® x * 


Service Gratuities’ Withdrawals 


A reply to a Parliamentary question last month gave the first 
indicazion (buried in a footnote to the much-discussed table of 
small savings) of the extent of credits and debits to Service 
Release Benefit Accounts. These are the special accounts opened 
by the Government with the Post Office on behalf of men and 
women released from the Services. They are credited, at the 
end of the demobilisation leave (that is, on the 57th day after 
release), with the war gratuity and post-war credit due to each 
demobilised person. The amounts are then immediately avail- 
able, for the Services “post-war credit” is simply deferred pay 
and is not to be confused with the civilian income-tax credits. 

he Parliamentary answer related only to credits and debits to 
these accounts for the first four months of ‘this year ; it is Dow 
Possible to give details for the whole period since the system 
stared, From August 14, 1945, to May 18th last (the latest date 
for which figures-are yet available), a total sum of £1943 million 
Was credited and, of this, £81 million was withdrawn. During 
the four months January to April credits totalled £115 million 
nd withdrawals £52 million. 
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The ratio of withdrawals has therefore been rising, being 3€ 
per cent of the credits in the first four and a half months and 
45 per cent in the second, but this rise is a natural consequence 
of the lag in encashing the earlier credits. Part of the with- 
drawals, without doubt, reflects transfers to other savings and 
banking accounts. The proportion of withdrawals at first glance 
looks rather high, though far from extravagant ; but the position 
is put in perspective by the fact that at the comparable date after 
the last war no less than 80 per cent of the credits had been 
withdrawn. The men and women now awaiting reabsorpticn 
into civilian life are plainly showing much greater restraint than 
their fathers did a quarter of a century ago. 

Movements on these accounts, it should be noted, are naturally 
excluded from ithe regular Post Office figures of small savings. 
They do, however, help to explain some of the deficiencies of 
small savings statistics to which attention was drawn in these 
columns three weeks ago. The arrears of Post Office records 
are, apparently, very largely attributable to the pressure caused 
by the creation of these accounts. At one stage, new accounts 
were being opened at the rate of 120,000 per week. The rate is 
slower now, but the total of accounts is already about 3$ millions 


* ® x 


British North Borneo Transfer 


The Colonial Secretary expressed the hope on Wednesday 
that the transfer of the rights and assets of the British North 
Borneo Company to the Government would be made on July 15th. 
The company was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1881, and was 
granted sovereign powers and rights in North Borneo, which seven 
years later became a British Protectorate. In June, 1944, the 
company was Officially, though confidentially, informed that the 
British Government had decided that North Borneo should be 
incorporated in His Majesty’s Dominions—not because the com- 
pany had failed to serve the territory well, but rather because its 
administration by a company had come to be something of an 
anachronism. 

On such a question of high state policy, the directors wisely 
acceded to the Government’s invitation to negotiate on the terms 
of the transfer, but it eventually became clear that the Government 
was not prepared to offer more than £2,100,000 for the company’s 
interests—equivalent, after adjustment for other assets and liabili- 
ties of the company, to 13s. 4d. per share. The court of directors 
therefore felt unable to advise shareholders to accept the offer, 
and the matter of compensation is accordingly to proceed to 
arbitration (with Lord Uthwatt as arbitrator), based on the net 
maintainable revenue of the company and the number of years’ 
purchase which should be applied to it. The Crown has under- 
taken to pay £860,600 to the company on December 3oth next, 
out of which the 5 per cent debentures will be repaid. This sum 
will be offset against the arbitral award, but no part of it is 
repayable to the Crown in any event. 

Lord Uthwatt’s task will not be a light one. To assess the net 
maintainable revenue of a company which has been unable to 
prepare any accounts during the war period, adding nothing as 
compensation for damage or deterioration during the war year 
and basing the calculation of net revenue upon what the compan 
might reasonably have been expected to earn if the agreement h 
not been entered into, will obviously be far from easy. Presumabl 
the arbitrator, though working on the postulate that the agreemen 
had not been reached, will nevertheless have to take account of the 
fact that so far as the company’s future profits might have been 
determined by its political rights, they would also have been no 
less directly related to its political responsibilities. British North 
Borneo shares are a specialised market, but they reacted to the 
company’s announcement on. Monday with a fall from 19s. 3d. 
io 16s. Od. 


x * * 


Argentine Insurance Decree 


Details now becoming available of the recent Argentine 
insurance decree reveal that it is likely to have far-reaching effects 
upon British insurance companies operating in the Argentine 
market. Under this decree, the stated object of which is to 
control Argentine re-insurance business, there is to be set up a 
body known as Instituto Mixto Argentino de Reaseguro, with a 
capital of ten million pesos, subscribed as to one-fifth by the 
Government and as to the remainder by Argentine insurance 
companies in proportion to their capital and reserves. For this 
purpose, an “Argentine” insurance company is defined as a 
company at least two-thirds of whose capital is domestically 
owned. Insurance premiums are subjected to new taxes at the 
rate of 2 per cent for life business placed with Argertine insur- 
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ance companies and 4 per cent, with foreign, and at rates of 5.6 
and 9 per cent respectively for other business. Including existing 
taxes, these additions bring the total differential for most classes 
of business to 7 per cent for Argentine companies and 14.6 per 
cent for foreign. 

In addition, the decree sets up a comprehensive code for the 
regulation of the Argentine insurance market, with drastic dis- 
crimination against, and regulation of, the business of foreign 
companies. Its provisions include :— 

(a) Total prehitition on the placing of insurances abroad. 

(b) All persons or bodies operating concessions or permits, of 
enjoying privileges, etc., must insure with domestic companies. 

(c) Goods destined to or from Argentina are to be insured with 
Argentine companies if the transport risk is borne by an Argentine 
resident. 

(d) Free interchange of re-insurance is permitted with companies 
within Argentina, but the whole of any surplus must be ceded to 
the Institure. 

(e) Foreign companies must cede 30 per cent of all general and 
personal risks, and as to the remaining 70 per cent, may interchange 
business with Argentine companies, but only provided that in each 
year the premiums ceded exceed those obtained by reciprocity. 

(f) Re-insurances of any part of the “free” 70 per cent not 
effected with the Institute are to be subject to a further tax of 
2 per cent. 

Despite the fact that 70 per cent of their business ostensibly 
remains “ free,” foreign companies are obliged to offer re-insur- 
ances in the first place to the Institute, and cannot otherwise 
approach either the overseas markets or other foreign companies 
in Argentina. Profits ot the “foreign” business thus transferred 
to the Institute are to be substantially reserved to the Government, 
for although the Government is putting up only one-fifth of the 
capital of the Institute, its dividends are to be divided equally 
between the Government and the participating domestic com- 
panies. It remains to be seen whether these sweeping provisions 
will be fully implemented in practice. Many forbidding schemes 
made in the past for the regulation of foreign enterprise in 
Argentina have never fully matured. But, if only in the interests 
of British invisible exports, it is to be hoped that the whole 
matter will come within the reach of the negotiations of the 
new British Government Mission. 


e * * 


Indemnities for Trustees - 


The prospectus for the new 35 per cent debenture issue by 
Dunlop Rubber Company reveals that the trust deed securing the 
stock contains’ the familiar clauses absolving the trustees from 
liability for anything, save a breach of trust wilfully committed. 
In addition, the trustees are covered out of the mortgaged premises 
for liabilities and expenses incurred by them, even where such 
expenses arise from “any mistake, oversight, error of judgment, 
forgetfulness or want of prudence” on the part of the trustees 
or their agents. The Cohen Committee, it will be recalled, con- 
sidered that a general provision for exempting trustees from 
liability should be prohibited, but that enabling clauses, a3 
distinct from indemnifying clauses, should be permitted. The 
trustees for the Dunlop Rubber debenture issue presumably have 
retained the provisions which have hitherto applied to the 4 per 
cent stock which is to be redeemed. Nevertheless, their decision 
to stand au pied de la lettre involves a failure to anticipate the 
enactment of the reasonable suggestions of the Cohen Committee 
which is regrettable ; had they followed the Cohen Committee’s 
recommendations, a valuable precedent would have been set and, 
in the particular case of the company and trustees, it could hardly 
have involved any real sacrifice of interest on the trustees’ part. 


* * * 


World Tanker Surplus ? 

. In an examination of the present size and distribution of 
world tanker tonnage, Messrs. Davies and Newman, Ltd., the 
London Oil and Ship Brokers, conclude that on May 1, 1946, 
the world tanker tonnage afloat amounted to 23,381,000 tons 
deadweight, that is 7,303,000 dwt. more than on July 1, 1939. 
Of this total, 13,828,000 dwt. or 59 per cent are accounted for 
by United States tankers. Some 19 per cent—4,403,000 tons— 
are under the British flag, and nearly 9 per cent—2,011,000 
tons—registered in Norway. In the summer of 1939 the United 
Kingdom was the largest owner of tankers, with 28 per cent of 
the world total tonnage, followed by the United States with 26 
per cent and Norway with 18 per cent. The latest figures 
indicate a widespread dislocation in the international tanker 
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position, chiefly arising from the inequality of war-time losses 
and new construction since 1941. 

Actually, the dislocation goes considerably further. In contrast 
to the United States, which has recently completed the biggest 
tanker building programme in history, the average age of the 
remaining British and Norwegian tanker fleet is relatively high 
Moreover the average speed of the war-built tankers is substan. 
tially higher than that of the usual pre-war tankers. This again 
increases the advantage of the United States in tanker operation 
and indicates at the same time that the loading capacity of the 
world fleet has risen even more steeply than the increase in 
increase in the tonnage figure suggests... The United Kingdom 
and Norway are now attempting to replace their losses as tar as 
possible. Of the 1,229,000 dwt. of tankers for which con- 
tracts had teen placed on May 1, 1946, no less than 540,000 tons 
were accounted for by Scandinavia and 470,000 tons by the 
United Kingdom, but United States contracts on the same date 
were a mere 79,000 tons. These replacement programmes will 
probably be further extended, for the remaining tanker tonnage 
in British ownership is barely sufficient to meet the country’s 
world-wide requirements, while Norway’s tanker receipts are an 
outstanding source of foreign currency. 

Unless the United States sells or lays up a considerable part 
of its tanker fleet, there will be serious problems of surplus tanker 
tonnage, particularly if the numerous oil pipe-lines built during 
the war to economise tanker space are kept in operation. For 
the time being, however, the international tanker market does 
not reflect the threat of surplus capacity, for military shipments 
are still considerable and re-stocking shipments of oil to many 
countries are creating a strong demand for tanker tonnage. 
Moreover, foreign exchange and other factors are at present en- 
couraging substantial oil shipments over longer distances than 
before the war. These influences, however, will gradually become 
less pronounced and by the summer of 1947, when international 
oil movements should have become more normal, the tanker 
surplus will probably begin to make itself felt. And if it is 
accompanied by increased rivalry between tanker owning nations, 
the effect on tanker rates may be serious. 


* * * 


Research in Industry 


Tt was never wholly true that British industry developed its 
traditional strength by simple pragmatism, ignoring scientific 
tundamentals. It is certainly untrue to-day when many industries 
are engaged in establishing or reinforcing their research organisa- 
tions. Research has become in the middle forties what rationali- 
sation was in the early thirties—a target to be aimed at, or a mere 
soporific to be talked about. _But at least industrial firms are 
allocating large sums to their research departments and industrial 
research associations are becoming increasingly fashionable. In 
addition, the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is 
acting as the fairy godmother of invention by procuring increasing 
financial assistance for industry. 

The Department usually assists in establishing a co-operative 
research association, to which the industry sends members and 
subscribes a minimum sum. The Department then normally 
contributes a block grant for a period up to five years, which 
may be increaed on a sliding-scale basis as the industrial 
membership of the association grows. The only obligation that 
is imposed upon the associations is that they should duly pro- 
secute research, but the Department does not contro] their pro- 
grammes in detail. Over thirty associations have received assist- 
ance on this basis to date. Special non-recurring grants may ls9 
be made for specific projects and these are of particular assistance 
where co-operative research between different industries 1s 
desirable. 

Clearly, the foundations are being laid for a widespread research 
drive in British industry, to which further impetus may well be 
given as successive working parties report on the state of indus- 
trial and ‘statistical research in each industry. These developments 
are excellent provided that they avoid any complicated pyramiding 
of associations from small to larger industrial groups. 
Repeated stress is also laid on the importance of “ fundamental 
research.” This obviously has its place, particularly in the univet- 
sities, but it is no less important to introduce industry to the 
researcher so that the scientist may know what sort of industrial 
problem has to be solved. Programmes must be based on under 
lying economic problems. Otherwise an expensive apparatus 
may tend to be perpetuated by those whose interest |S 
dominated by the fascination of research for its own sake. A few 
hours’ quiet thought about factory problems of lay-out, flow of 
materials, and integration of processes may be as valuable ecnom!- 


cally as the products of exhaustive inquiry into industries where 
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What about buying the 
house you are renting? 


Your Landlord may be willing to sell 
you the house in which you live. Con- 
sider the advantages. You know the 
house. You avoid the worry of house 
hunting, and the expense of moving. 
The price to a tenant purchaser may be 
a favourable one. Talk the matter over 
with your Landlord . . . Ask for our 
special ‘From Tenant to Owner’ leaflet... 
We are very willing to help you. 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1945 ANNUAL REPORT 


TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


The year 1945 was important to afl security holders of the Company. The interszate 
Commerce Commission, the Company’s bondholders, and a Special Federal Court—each 
placed their stamp of approval on the Company's Adjustment Plan. On March 13, 1946, 
the Court entered its formal Decree, directing that the Plan be put into effect. 

Operating revenues of $361,373,218 for 1945, were $25,819,818 less than in 1944, 
Operating expenses of $296,661,547 were the largest in the Company's history, principally 
because of increased material costs and the charge of $18,57! 715 on account of amortization 
of defense projects. This resulted in a tax credit of $14990,255. Total taxes paid were 
$20,074,255. Statement of earnings,expenses and disposition of net earnings for 1945 follows : 





Yea Com 
EARNINGS: sas with, 1944 
_—_—C ————— —_—_—_—_—- 
From transportation services performed............cc0.c000e $3€ 1,373,219 D $25,819,818 
From dividends, interest, rents, €tC....c.c...cesserseeeeeeseeee 6,790,888 D 950,407 
nth: ceabidsi Ltipadncsivey } Wish ho sene ddpigen $368, 164,106 D $26,770,225 
EXPENSES : 
=e EEED 
Payrolls, fuel, material, CCC. ...ccc.ccccccccccccssscscecscececsce $296,661 547 i $ 9,592,793 
TRANG « ecsieedued cab~: skndls »-bictiedp sc senses gtthegncksabeteesetn gh 20,074,255 DBD 28,910,599 
Equipment and joint Facility Rents ............cceccececeseree 7,984,975 Do 1,838 062 
$324,720 777 D $21,155,879 
All other—interest on debt, rents, ete. ........ceccseceeeees 27,541,928 D 601,309 
SOUP 6558 Li alae... So bvevesduvel odie dedueeh sbebeet $352, 262,705 D $21,757,168 
WUE TRAP UUIE 8S oor te cert vc cce crooe cori Les teendac nen Miaiete $ 15,901,401 DD $ 5,013,037 
DISPOSITION OF NET EARNINGS: 
<veasssetnntinsceaseneilidhanermtnentsecetenftinnatieeettinteheniaieenestiiesititeabiiatedit 
Additions and betterments........ 0.6... -ccccscecedecstseeeceesee $ 3,553,498 D + 1,352,612 
Sinking funds—to retire debt................ccceccececcuscececee 7,241,082 D 615,853 
Other’ eppropr tatters icis ss aes. .o5 5 5550s cSph dened cc thbdgdockblnn 8,411 D 1,723 
Added to the Company's surplus.........cccccceccsceeecevceee 5,098,410 D 2,842,849 
FE siititainiittaienasins i upiilelninieee hide teamsieaans $ 15,901,401 D$ 5,613 037 


Nearly $27,500,000 was invested in 1945 in the construction of new and improved 
track, bridges, signals, yards and other facilities, and in the acauisition of new and improved 
locomotives and freight and passenger cars. This resulted in additional sources of traffic, 
more efficient and economical operations, and improved service for B & O patrons. 

A program of traffic development started: several years ago is being intensified, and 
research projects promising heavier tonnage and more efficient locomotive performance 
are making encouraging progress. 

Equipment obligations issued during 1945 to finance the purchase of new equipmegi 
amounted to $15,799,600 ; equipment obligations retired were $5,183 560. Total equip- 
ment obligations outstanding, December 31, 1945, were $39,105,577. This was $10,616,040 
more than at the end of | . Other debt was reduced a total of $10,601,431 in 1945. 
THE NET DEBT REDUCTION, 1942-1945 INCLUSIVE, WAS $105.02! 264. 

Of the 17,857 employees of the B & O who entered the armed forces, more than 200 
lost their lives. Of the rest, nearly 7,000 have resumed their employment with the Company, 
and nearly 1,300 additional servicemen have also been employed. 

The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the continued co-operation 
of stockholders, Government agencies, shippers, and the officers and employees of the 


Company. 
R. B. White, President 





THIS MAN THOUGHT 
OF HIS FAMILY 


He was 32 and fit. Suddenly he was taken ill 
and died. Six months before, he had insured 
his life, and in his will he left his widow a 


PRUDENTIAL 
“Deritage” POLICY 


She has been paid - - £100 
She will receive for nearly 20 years £3 a week 


And then - - - £900 


To 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


| desire full particulars of your “ Heritage ’’ POLICY. 
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techniques have become relatively stable. Research may be a 
more topical subject than production engineering, but it is not 
necessarily more valuable. 


* * * 


Production Officers for Building 


Yet another cog has been set in the complex machinery for 
driving forward the housing programmes by the appointment of 
25 regional production officers by the Production Council of the 
Building Industry. Earlier this year, regional joint production 
committees were set up to deal with local production and dis- 
tribution problems, and these were co-ordinated by a National 
Joint Production Council to deal with problems which could not 
be resolved at the regional level. The regional committees include 
representatives of employers and employees, but they may not 
interfere with the long established negotiating machinery on 
wages and conditions. The new officers will be appointed and 
employed by the co-ordinating national organisation, and will be 
distributed over twelve regions. Their activities will be con- 
trolled by two national production officers, consisting of the joint 
secretaries of the National Joint Production Council. 

The terms of reference of this new production staff will not 
be too closely defined, but it will be expected to assist the 


_ regional commictees and the builders on the sites by acting as a 


channel for information, by carrying out investigations for the 
committees and by making suggestions on the building sites for 
improving output. The organisation in turn is related to the 
Ministry of Works’ pattern of consultative committees for the 
building industry. 

It is difficult at this initial stage to assess the prospects of suc- 
cess of the new organisation. If complexity of organisation can 
assist the building of houses, there will certainly be no lack of them, 
But at least the new arrangements represent a move towards de- 
centralisation and so far as local problems can be ironed out by 
consultation on the spot, the preduction officers may make a use- 
ful contribution towards the removal of delays and bottlenecks. 
They will certainly be kept fully occupied. Twenty-five officers 
will be hard-pressed if they are successfully to handle a multi- 
plicity of local building supply and construction problems and 
in addition to make investigations into buiding technique. 


2 * * 


American Wool 


During the war America’s consumption of apparel class wool 
doubled. In the first quarter of 1946, consumption was main- 
tained at an annual rate of over 600 million pounds, about a 
quarter of the total world consumption of apparel class wool. 
This enormous increase was accompanied by a complete reversal 
in the normal ratio of home to imported supplies. Before the 
war about 80 per cent of the wool consumed was from domestic 
flocks and 20 per cent imported ; in 1945 only 20 per cent. 
of the wool consumed was of domestic origin. 

This reversal is all the more striking in view of the protection 
offered to American farmers. There is a duty of 34 cents per 
pound on imported wool and this is used to provide a subsidy 
to domestic production; The ‘price paid to the farmer rose from 
10.1 cents per pound (greasy) in 1938 to 42.4 cents in 1944. Never- 











U.S. Woot Propuction, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES 


Price Apparel Wool Average 





Home to Consumption Price 
| Production) million Ibs. (Clean) cents. per Ib. (clean) 


million Ibs.’ cents. 


| (greasy) r lb. Tia. Tt 
| Greeny) Home Imported | Home* |rmnportedt Spread 
1936-8. | 423 26 -0 199 65 88-1 96 -8 — 87 
1939. . | 428 22-3 242 51 82-7 86 -5 — 38 
1940-2. | 451 i; 346 229 239 108-1 102-8 + 53 
1943... 450 | 4146 205 391 117-8 109 -9 +79 
1944... | 418 |; 42-4 151 427 119-0 106 -1 +129 
iii | 387 41-9 120 469 117-7 109 -2 + 85 
? 


| 


* Selling Price of Commodity Credit Corporation, 64's, 10's and 80's so 
{ Boston Price of Australian 64’s and 70’s, scoured, inclusive of duty. 











theless sheep flocks fell from 56.7 million in 1942 to 44.2 million 
in 1946, and the production of wool from a peak of 459 million 
pounds (greasy) in 1942 to 387 million pounds in 1945. This 
decline in sheep farming in the middle of a boom in wool has 
been due partly to labour shortages, and partly to higher subsidies 
and prices for other farm products. 

With everything in its favour, an expanding market and a 
reduced supply, American wool has proved so unpopular that 
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stocks have accumulated equivalent to pearly two years’ supply 
at current consumption rates. Woolcombers and manufacturer, 
having clothed the American armed forces in merino during te 
war, continue to show a marked preference for foreign woo|, 
jally the higher grades which require less labour in many. 
frcture. Australia alone has shipped 435 million pounds of greasy 
wool to the United States since August 1, 1945, nearly all of jt 
60s. and above. In an attempt to reduce stocks, the ity 
Credit Corporation has made successive reductions in selling 
prices, first from 119 cents to 103.5 cents a pound in November 
1945, and subsequently by a further § cents per pound (clean) for 
the 1943 and 3 cents per pound for the 1944 and 1945 clips, 
These efforts may be assisted by the shortage of quality foreign 
wools, but so far there has been little response in consumption. 
* 


The policy of the United States is calculated to give support 
to the production of wool inferior in quality to imported wool and 
much more costly. But in view of the change in the balance 
between home and imported supplies of wool and the large 
stock of wool that has accumulated outside the United States, the 
present policy seems to demand reconsideration. If world stocks 
are to be disposed of within a reasonable time, the consumption 
of wool will have to be maintained above the pre-war level and 
this can be done only if the United States continues to absorb 
wool on a scale comparable with the past few years. This is well 
within the bounds of possibility, for in pre-war years the con- 
sumption of wool per head was abnormally low in relation to the 
standard of living which America enjoyed. But wool is a rela- 
tively expensive fibre, faced with increasing competition from a 
variety of other materials and handicapped by a high impor 
duty. If the duty were reduced or abolished, wool would be put 
on an equal footing with competing fibres and the chances of 
consolidating the recent increase in consumption would be greatly 
improved. At the same time, the administration could, if it so 
desired, offer sheep-farmers a straight subsidy. If the United 
States is willing to contemplate such a policy as its contribution 
to the planning of wool, it ought not to delay action too long. 
Now is the time, while the removal of the duty would be rela- 
tively painless and the stimulus to demand most effective. 


Shorter Notes 


After extended discussions, the Clearing Bankers’ Committee 
has reached agreement upon a plan to standardise the size and 
form of cheques, divi warrants and tax deduction certificates. 
The intention is that cheques for use on private accounts shal! 
be of a standard size of 6 inches by 3 inches (exclusive of counter- 


foil), while for business cheques the standard will be 8 inches | 


by 4 inches. Cheque forms will also be remodelled, so that the 
amount in figures appears on the right-hand side, above the 
customer’s signature. Standardisation has long been overdue, 
and will be an obvious advantage for the of filing and 
machine-accounting in business firms, as well as in the banks 
and clearing house, to assist which the change is primarily de- 
signed. Complete standardisation is unlikely, however, to be 
achieved in the immediate future, as existing stocks of cheque 
forms of varying sizes will not be wasted. 
2 


Tin production of Malaya in the first quarter of 1946 amounted 
to 802 long tons tin content of concentrates. Particulars are 
given in the table below: — 


MALayAN Tin Statistics, 1946 








Production Exports* Labour Mines Dredges 
(tons fine tin) Force Operating Operatiny 
January... .. 99 586 11,363 75 Nil 
February.... 251 Nil oad 80 Nil 
March ...... 454+ 1,568 13,292 87 4 
Total . 802 2,154 


* Including stocks produced during occupation. ; 
t Of which 252 tons from hand washing, 132 tons from Chinese grav" 

pumping, 17 tons from hydraulicing and 23 tons from dredgins 
At the end of March 100 dredges remained closed down. In 
the Netherlands East Indies it is believed that 4 dredges 4 
operating in Billiton and that a small proportion of the Bank: 
mines will be in operation shortly. 

* 


Area Traffic Commissioners are shortly to resume the a 
of road passenger services and goods vehicles under the on 
Traffic Act, 1930, and the Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933. Th 
change-over from the war-time system, by which permits oo, 
issued under the Defence Regulations, will be gradual, apply'™? 
first to new applications and those involving major variations. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pan mae an: ee enna Dam 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
EXPANSION PLANS 
SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Dunlop Rubber Company. 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in 
London. 

Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., the chair- 
man, said that the Dunlop rubber plantations 
had suffered deterioration, but the condition 
was better than they had anticipated. The 
cotton mills were sull suffering from labour 
shortage. Reconversion presented the tyre 
division with serious problems. They were 
strenuously engaged in returning to the pre- 
war standard of quality which had made the 
name of Dunlop famous throughout the 
world. There was no doubt that they were 
in a far stronger position than ever before 
to maintain supplies to their customers. Fort 
Dunlop was their main tyre factory and was 
ncw almost entirely devoted to that manufac- 
ture. Moreover, they had the very valuable 
relief afforded by the development at Speke. 
There were also substantial supplies from 
their Scottish subsidiary. The triple source 
of supply was of particular value to the manu- 
facturers of cars and commercial vehicles as 
an insurance against the ill effect of any local 
emergency. 

With regard to the aviation division, they 
were confident that peace-time productions 
of interest to industries other than aviation 
would fill the space made vacant by the 
cessation of war supplies, Wherever possible 
they would endeavour to make the fullest use 
of war-time plant and experience. They had 
the greatest confidence in the future of Dun- 
lopillo. As to general rubber goods, their 
various factories were working to capacity. 
Rubber footwear had been “ concentrated,” 
but a return to normal conditions had now 
commenced. They believed that the section 
of their activities would become of increas- 
ing importance In the clothing division the 
outlook for future business was good. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Turning to overseas business, the French 
company made a substantial profit in 1945, 
thus recouping prior losses. e American 
Dunlop Co. had had a very successful year 
and had again made a substantial profit. The 
Canadian Company was making satisfactory 
progress towards reconversion. The Irish 
kh Co. had achieved a satisfactory 
year. The Australian Co. had fully maintained 
its position and the Indian and South African 
companies had again had a very satisfactory 
year. They were going ahead with the provi- 
sion of a plant in New Zealand. Wherever 
possible, the Dunlop factories overseas had 
_ valuable contributions to the Allied 
effort. 

They had been fortunate in the very happy 
telations which had continued to prevail 

en the company end its employees of 
all grades, and he would like to pay a tribute 
to the excellent work done. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


We had hoped to make a more rapid 
change-over to peace-time production, but 
the continued shortage of labour, brought 
about by the dispersal of directed personnel 
and the withdrawal. of married women and 
older people from industry, made this im- 
Possible. The slow rate of return of em- 
Ployees from the Forces was another retard- 
ing factor. Much attention was given by the 
Management to preparations for the reception 
of our demobilised employees, and a special 
"aining centre was established at Fort Dun- 
Lebo This was opened by the Minister of 


ur and National Service, the Rt. Hon. 

ge Isaacs, on October 8, 1945, on which 

te the first group of returning ex-Service- 

men commenced a training course specially 
organised for the purpose. 


A great deal of attention has also been 
given to improving the company’s training 
arrangements generally. Wherever possible 
we are arranging for juvenile employees to 
take one day a week of general education, in 
anticipation of the Government’s Continued 
Education Scheme, and studentship schemes 
are being installed for young engineers and 
rubber workers. Special training courseseare 
being developed in the different divisions of 
the company’s Organisation, and full advan- 
tage has been taken of the Ministry of 
Labour’s “Training Within Industry” 
Scheme, which has enabled considerable 
savings to be made in the time taken to 
learn new operations. 

Their minds were all directed to the fttture. 
The directors had come to the definite con- 
clusion that a policy of progress and reason- 
able expansion was the right one, and to 
that end several important steps had been 
taken. They anticipated considerably in- 
creased demands for many of their standard 
products, and they were also contemplating a 
uumber of new activities. A considerabie 
extension of research and new development 
work was projected in order to take advan- 
tage of the rapid advances of science and 
technology, and a large modern building was 
being acquired as a research and develop- 
ment centre. 


NEW DEBENTURE ISSUE 


All the developments and schemes for 
expansion which they were undertaking in- 
volved a considerable amount of capital 
expenditure. In addition to the plant and 
equipment and building extensions involved, 
the working capital of the group required to 
support the increased business was a difficult 
figure to estimate under present conditions. 
The preblem had been constantly under 
review by the board for some considerable 
time, and it had been decided that the most 
appropriate method in present circumstances 
would be to make an issue of deber:ture stock. 

As the terms of the existing 4 per cent. 
debenture stock allowed of repayment at 
102} per cent., notice of redemption on 
January I, 1947, was being given. The 
holders would receive a letter offering them 
the opportunity to convert their present hold- 
ings of 4 per cent. stock into new debentures. 
They had received the consent of the Capital 
Issues Committee, and proposed to issue 
£6,000,000 of 3} per cent. debenture stock 
at 101 on July 2, 1946. The proceeds would 
be used first of all to repay, or to satisfy che 
applications for conversion from, the existing 
£2,931,011 4 per cent. debenture stock. The 
balance would be used for the capital expendi- 
ture and expansion schemes of the company 
at home and abroad. 

Should any of the holders of the existing 
4 per cent. stock, after exercising their option 
to convert, wish to apply for more of the new 
stock, they might do so. Preference share- 
holders and ordinary stockholders would be 
sent, at a later date, special forms, and their 
applications for the new debenture stock 
would receive special consideration. 

The board viewed the prospects with con- 
fidence. Politics presented many uncertain- 
ties, but the world was hungry for goods and 
for peace, and they must assume that those 
desires would prevail. Certainly the com- 
pany had never been in a better position to 
meet competition and supply demand. Their 
financial structure was sound ; their organisa- 
tion was strong, flexible and well-tested. 
They had every confidence in the stability, 
efficiency and initiative of their staff and in 
the high reputation of the Dunlop name in 
every quarter of the globe. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN), LIMITED 


MR MAGNUS GOODFELLOW’S 
REVIEW 


Mr Magnus Goodfellow (chairman and 
managing director) presided at the ordinary 
general meeting the Ever Ready Co. 
(Great Britain), Limited, held, on the 12th 
instant, at Hercules Place, Holloway, Lon- 
don, N.7. The following are his comments 
issued with the report znd accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1946: 

In commenting on the accounts now 
before you, I do so surrounded by the many 
difficulties of the aftermath of war. 

The profit shown amounting to £651,019 
is our pre-war standard plus 8 per cent. 
on the increased capital employed and after 
adjustment in respect of Excess Profits 

ax. 

Our large mass production plants have 
been worked ceaselessly during the past six 
years, and the damage caused by enemy 
action (four of our factories were com- 
pletely destroyed and others damaged) as 
well as the war difficulties of maintenance 
and the turnover from war requirements, 
resulted in a fall in production during the 
year under review. 

The resultant fall in net profit has been 
met by an adjustment of Excess Profits Tax. 
Whilst it is not possible to calculate at 
present the final incidence of Excess Profits 
Tax which ends on December 31, 1946, the 
position at March 31, 1946, after the adjust- 
ment referred to, is that substantial pay- 
ments in respect of this tax have been made. 
We have taken no credit in our accounts 
for the 20 per cent. Government refund yet 
to be ascertained and received. 


Reference to the balance-sheet will show 
that we are actively tackling the problems 
of rehabilitation. We have purchased two 
large factories of an area of approximately 
200,000 square feet at a cost of £183,961, 
and have expended {£143,940 in plant and 
establishments. In addition we have under- 
taken further expenditure on plant and 
establishments in the neighbourhood of 
£200,000. This planting and equipping is 
proceeding as rapidly as _ circumstances 
permit, and will, I hope, be completed by 
the end of this year. As shown in the 
reserve account, we have specially written 
off £132,901 from this rehabilitation ex- 
penditure. 

From September, 1939, until this present 
day we have been unable to meet the 
demands of the civilian population, but we 
plan to meet all demands by the autumn 
of this year. While on this subject of 
demand you will be interested to know that 
our export trade has greatly increased dur- 
ing the last few months. This business is 
profitable to the country and to ourselves, 
but nevertheless I sometimes regret that it 
entails restricting the supply of dry batteries 
to our fellow-countrymen. It will be of 
interest to stockhoiders to know that in the 
peak year ended March 31, 1945, the war 
service requirements absorbed our various 
products to the value of £2,500,000. 


It is to be hoped that the taxing authority 
will soon be able to reduce, or remove, the 
purchase tax of 33} per cent. on our goods. 
Apart from luxury articles, it is difficult to 
believe that a variable purchase tax is now 
equitable. 


During the year we sold a minority share- 
holding in an associated company valued in 
our books at £109,000. This transaction 
resulted in a net capital profit of £257,422, 
and should not lead to any diminution in 
our earning power. 

It will be observed that our reserves have 
risen to £1,500,000, and that our net current 
assets exceed our current liabilities by a 
similar amount. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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J. LYONS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUPPLY PROBLEMS 
MR HARRY SALMON’S VIEWS 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting 
of J. Lyons and Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 17th instant, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, London, W., 
Mr Harry Salmon, J.P., one of the managing 
directors, presiding. ¢ 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

This statement accompanies the fifty- 
second report and accounts of the company ; 
that is, for the year ended March 31, 1946. 
You will see that the balance from trading 
account, after providing for contingencies, is 
£970,130—-some £63,000 more than in the 
previous year—and that we are proposing to 
restore the dividend on the equity capital to 
the rate paid for many years before the war. 
There will then remain a balance of £62,118, 
which, added to the amount brought forward 
from previous years, will make a total of 
£551,461 to be carried forward to the next 
account. We feel you will consider these 


results satisfactory. 

I do not think I need comment at length 
upon the balance-sheet figures. We have 
made some slight changes in the grouping of 
the various items, and the comparable figures 
for the previous year are shown. We make 
provision, year by year, as you know, for all 
contingencies which we can foresee ; thus, 
we have substantial reserves available against 
the heavy task of repair and re-equipment 
which is a legacy of the war years. Unfor- 
tunately, the time when we shall be able to 
make any real impression on that task seems 
far distant. 

Redevelopment of the business and the 
restoration of pre-war standards are only part 
of our future programme ; for we shall not 
be content merely to get back to the position 
of 1939. There must be further expansion— 
we cannot stand still. There is, we are con- 
vinced, scope for such expansion in many 
directions, and, in the midst of the pressing 
day-to-day problems, we have been develop- 
ing our plans for it. In common with in- 
dustry throughout the country, we eagerly 
await relief from the many restrictions which 
are weighing so heavily upon us, and the 
opportunity of coming to grips with our task, 
arduous. though it may be. It is, naturally, 
a soufce of anxiety to us that we can see no 
early prospect of getting that relief or that 
opportunity. 

During the latter half of the year there was 
some improvement in the labour position ; 
we are, however, still short of certain cate- 
pa of workers, and particularly of women. 

here has also been some relief in our trans- 
port difficulties. Recently, the control of dis- 
tribution by zoning and sector schemes has 
been to a great extent removed, though for the 
present that will only mean that the limited 
quantity of goods we can produce is more 
thinly spread over a wider area. Our major 
difficulty, which arises from the world shortage 
of foodstuffs, still remains and limits our pro- 
duction, I need not dwell upon this, because 
you will be well aware of it and of the further 
reductions which have recently been made in 
our allocations. I am sure you will be equally 
aware how seriously this may affect our busi- 
ness. Another difficulty will confront us if 
the Government’s proposal to nationalise all 
inland transport is carried through. Our dis- 
tribution system has been based upon freedom 
to choose the most expeditious and efficient 
mearis of sending our goods to all parts of the 
country. With our particular type of goods, 
this freedom is of the utmost importance. It 
has been of great advantage to the public, 
and, in their interest, it is essential to retain it. 

During the year we have received, from 


employees of all grades, that loyal and effi- 
cient service which, as in the past, has contri- 
buted so much to the success of the business. 
They have earned our gratitude and yours. 


We know that the tasks of government are 
extremely heavy, and that, in many aspects 
of national life, control and regulation must 
continue for a long time if chaos and un- 
bearable hardship are to be avoided. We 
know only too well that the world food situa- 
tion is worse than in the gloomiest of the war 
years and that the stimulus of competition 
and full freedom to exercise our skill cannot 
yet return. But we feel that, at least in those 
industries where the supply position is not 
acute, some greater measure of freedom 
might be accorded; for that would bring 
more goods upon the market and help to 
restore some of the natural buoyancy of the 
British people. It would, moreover, give 
much-needed encouragement and hope to 
industry in general. 

The chairman moved: “ That the report 
of the directors and the balance sheet sub- 
mitted to this meeting be and are hereby 
adopted; that the payment of interim divi- 
dends of 1s. per £1 unit of ordinary and 
‘A’ ordinary stock and 2.4d. per £1 unit or 
share respectively on the proportional profit 
stock and ‘B’ proportional profit shares be 
and is hereby confirmed, and that a final 
dividend be paid for the year ended March 
31, 1946, of 3s. 6d. per £1 unit to the holders 
of ordinary and ‘ A’ ordinary stock and 8.4d. 
per £1 unit or share respectively to the 
holders of proportional profit stock and ‘B”’ 
proportional profit shares who were on the 
registers on the 7th day of May, 1946.” 


Mr Maurice Salmon (one of the managing 
directors) seconded the resolution and it was 
carried unanimously. 


THE GREATEST ANXIETY 


The chairman, in response to a vote of 
thanks, said: I should like to thank you, on 
behalf of my colleagues and myself, for the 
vote of thanks vuu have accorded to us and 
to the staff. In my statement circulated with 
the accounts there was inevitably much about 
the supply position which, as I told you, is 
our greatest anxiety. The difficulty is not 
only one of quantity but of quality, too, and, 
unfortunately, we have no say in either. Our 
major supplies are allocated to and, in 
consequence, we have been unable for nearly 
seven years to use the experience and judg- 
ment of a buying o:ganisation built 
so many years of the company’s existence. 
This bas meant that the standards which a 
discriminating public had come to expect of 
us have not been maintained. 

The restoration of these standards is one of 
the major tasks ahead of us, but it will only 
become possible to make any impression on 
it when liberty of choice is again given to 
the commercial buyer, and he has the 
stimulus of competition. In the meantime, 
we feel that better use could be made of 
the world’s resources than is achieved by the 
present centralised system, which does not 
appear to give sufficient attention to quality, 
nor use to the best advantage the channels 
of buying and distribution which are avail- 
able. But, above all, if there were some indi- 
cation that rae ey controls will be 
relaxed at the iest possible moment, we 
should be afforded much-needed hope for the 
future. i oaiy semvens fas anh sy neee-yen 
that the | ’s utmost effort and vigi 
will continue, as in the past, to be 
to the fulfilment of its responsibilities to you 
as stockholders and to the public as its 
customers. 


The proceedings then terminated. - 


THE ICONOMIST, June 20. jus 


C. C. WAKEFIELD ANp 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY SALES 


The 29th annual general meeting of ¢ 
Wakefield and Company, Limited. was held 
on the roth instant, in London, Mr L. Ww’ 
Farrow, the chairman, presiding. eer 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

The sales of “Castrol” during the year 
1945 have again been most satisfactory, and 
have offset the reduction in the sales of our 

for national and industrial war pro- 
duction to which I made reference last year. 
This is especially gratifying as it shows your 
company is well on the way to regaining its 
pre-war business with the motoring public. 
Your directors feel confident that with the 
removal of petrol restrictions and the avail: 
ability of new cars to the general public the 
companys pre-war position will be fully 
r 


eference is made in the directors’ report 
to the acquisition of the ordinary share 
capital of W. B. Dick and Company (Hold- 
ings), Limited. This acquisition gives to 
your company control of a business engaged 
in the sale of lubricants in the marine, elec- 
trical and industrial fields. Your directors 
are giving careful consideration to the 
economies which can be effected by merging 
many activities of the two companies which 
are common to both. 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The trading profit of the group amounts 
to £713,111. The net profits of C. C. Wake- 
field and Company, Limited, at £235,817 
show an increase of £48,152 compared with 
the amount for the year 1944. The appro- 
priations suggested include the payment of 
a final dividend of 75 per cent., less income- 
tax at the rate of 9s. in the £, making with 
the interim dividend a total of 110 per cent. 
for the year 1945 as compared with 100 per 
cent. for the year 1944. ing to the altera- 
tion in the law with regard to Dominion 
income-tax relief, this can no longer be passed 
on to the members of the company, and your 
directors have ingly suggested an in- 
crease in the dividend for the year 1945 of 
10 per cent., which, after deducting income- 
tax, is equivalent to the average of the 
Dominion income-tax relief over the past 
three years. I should also point out that 
provision for the final dividend includes the 
final dividend on the stock units which have 
been issued to the ordinary shareholders of 
W. B. Dick Company (Holdings), 
Limited, though no dividend has been re- 
ceived from that company for the reason 
stated in the directors’ report. After provid- 
ing for this dividend, the balance of profits 
to be carried forward to the year 1946 shows 
an increase of £70,751 compared with the 
balance brought forward from the year 1944. 

Upon referring to the balance-sheet of 
C. C Wakefield and Company, Limited, 1 
will be seen that the total of the capital, 
reserves, premium on shares and undistri- 
buted profits amounted at December 31, 1945. 
to £2.296.069, and this fact should not be 
overlooked when considering the dividends 


E 


CURRENT YEAR'S RESULTS 


The sales and estimated profits for the first 
few months of the current year are very satis- 
factory, and your directors have every reason 
ieve that the results for 1946 will at 

as good as those for 1945. 

of the current year most 
who have been on National 

returned to the service | 
also take this opportunity 
ing directors and - 
employees at home and overseas or 
and unstinted services during the 


report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 22, 1946 


UNION CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
MR P. M, ANDERSON’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
nolders of the Union Corporation, Limited, 
yas held in Johannesburg on the 28th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The profit for 1945 
was £856,663. The increase of £155,319 
gose from the changed method of account- 
ing which was imposed by the United King- 
dom Finance Act last year for dealing with 
rdief from double taxation. This relief 
must now be carried direct to profit and loss 
acount, thus swelling the year’s profit, and 
must not be used as heretofore for reducing 
the rate of United Kingdom tax deducted 
from dividends. 

A further £50,000 has been transferred to 
eploration reserve, thereby increasing this 
reserve to £256,527. In addition, a sum of 
{25,000 has been appropriated for pension 
{und contingencies. 

Of the remaining £781,663, £779,625 was 
utilised for the payment of dividends totalling 
ios. 1d. per share before deduction of tax, 
as compared with 8s. for the previous year. 
The net amount received by shareholders 
dter deduction of tax was practically the 
«me in each of the two years, the difference 
inthe gross amounts being almost entirely 
due to the change in method of allowing for 
double taxation relief 

Though our cash assets increased during 
1945, Our commitments for established busi- 
nesses and for new business are also increas- 
ing. In order to provide for the development 
of our established businesses and to finance 
\new enterprises we have deemed it desirable 
0 make a moderate increase in the capital of 
the corporation. 

Accordingly, the authorised capital has 
been increased since the end of the year to 
{1,100,000 in 1,760,000 shares of 12s. 6d. 
cach. Out of this increase 88,000 shares at 
{10 per share were recently offered to share- 
holders, and the issued capital of the cor- 
poration has thus been increased since the 
date of the balance-sheet from 1,540,000 
shares of 128. 6d. each, or £962,500 to 
1,628,000 shares of 12s. 6d. each, or 
{1,017,500, leaving unissued 132,000 shares 
of 128. 6d. each 

Shareholders will no doubt have learned 
with interest of the registration, since the 
dose of the vear, of the St. Helena Gold 
Mines, Limited, which, with an authorised 
apital of £4,000,000, is the first major gold 
mining enterprise to be formed to carry out 
wnderground exploratory operations in the 
Orange Free State in an area some eight miles 
uth of Odendaalsrust. Your corporation 
tts a substantial share interest in this com- 
pnv, which is under our technical and ad- 
mnistrative control. 

€¢ report was adopted. 





CEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
tduld Proprietary Mines, Limited, was held 
‘a the 7th ultimo, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P.M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
“mpany, presided, and in the course of his 
feech said : — 

Ore milled amounted to 1,237,000 tons, or 
$00 tons more than the figure for the pre- 
year. The yield per ton milled declined 
* 0.21 dwts. to 4.33 dwts. and the total 
mrs fine produced amounted to 267,546. 
hn orking revenue was £2.310,825, gold 
com Tealised 172s. 3d. per ounce fine, as 

Pared with 168s. in 1944 ; working costs 
cd {1.403.212 and there remained a 
ing Profit of £907.613. 

termination of the war has permitted 


the carrying out of certain work previously 
deferred, and this, together with the in- 
creased cost of supplies, largely accounts for 
the increase of 1s. 4d. per ton milled in 
working costs. ‘The company’s sharehold- 
ings in East Geduld Mines, Limited, and the 
Grootvlei_ Proprietary Mines, Limited, re- 
main unchanged and the dividend income 
therefrom, together with sundry revenue, 
brought the total profit to £1,323,757. 


NET PROFIT 


The provision for taxation was £551,013, 
of which £203,698 was represented by the 
Gold Mines special contribution, and takinz 
into account the other items specified in the 
profit and loss account the net profit was 
£754,389. or £19,004 less than the previous 
year. Two dividends were declared totalling 
£748,689, or ros. 3d. per share, which is the 
same as for the previous year, and the balance 
unappropriated was £319,123. 

During the first quarter of the current year 
the ore milled amounted to 306,000 tons 
and the working profit was £200,295, as com- 
pared with £229,087 for the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. In develop- 
ment work 2,340 ft. were driven on the Black 
reef and of 1,630 ft. on reef and sampled, 
200 ft., or 12 per cent., were payable, with 
an average value of 6.7 dwts. over 23 ins. 
The results obtained during the quarter were 
adverselv influenced by a strike among Euro- 
pean mine workers, and three working days 
were lost on this account. 

Owing to lack of precise information, no 
estimate has been made of taxation for the 
quarter under the new arrangements which 
have been anrounced in princyple by the 
Minister of Finance. Your company se-ms 
likely on balance to obtain relief equivalent 
to only about one-quarter of the war levy. It 
is to be hoped that next year a further reduc- 
tion in the war-time level of taxation will be 
possible. 

The report was adopted. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT RESUMED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of 
East Geduld Mines, Limited, was held, on 
the 7th ultimo, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said :— ; 

The report and accounts show that a slight 
increase in werking revenue was more than 
counterbalanced by the continued rise in 
working costs. 

The ore milled amounted to 1,849,500 tons, 
or 14,500 tons more than the previous year. 
The yield per ton milled declined by 0.12 
dwt. to §.72 dwts., and the total output of 
gold was $28,870 fine ounces. The working 
revenue at {4,568,184 was 4d. per ton milled 
above the previous year owing to the price 
realised for gold being increased from 168s. to 
172s. 3d. per ounce fine; working costs— 
namely, £1.563,455—were Is. Id. per ton 
higher and there remained a working profit of 
£3,004,729, or £49,647 less than the previous 
vear. The increase in working costs is largely 
attributable to the undertaking of essential 
work postponed during the war and to the 
higher cost of materials. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Provision for taxation, including £673,097 
in respect of the gold mines special contribu- 
tion, amounted to £2,049,603, and after pro- 
viding for the other items specified in the 
profit and loss account the net profit was 
£983,907, or £14,701 more than for the pre- 
vious year. ‘Two dividends were declared 
totalling £967,500, equivalent to Ios. od. per 
share, or 3d. per share more than the previous 
vear, and a balance of £453,659 was carried 
forward. 

Ore reserves recalculated as at Decem- 
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ber 31st last at 13,250,000 tons were $§0,000 
tons less than the previous. year, while the 
value, 5.2 dwts., and the estimated stoping 
width at 59 ins. remained unchanged. De- 
velopment has been resumed on a moderate 
scale, and the total footage of 11.552 accom- 
plished during the year was §,382 ft. more 
than the previous year. Of the 8,450 ft. on 
reef and sampled, 4,925 ft., equivalent to 58 
per cent., was payable, with an average value 
of 14 dwts. over 30 ins. 

Results for the first quarter of the current 
year have been adversely affected by a strike 
of the Mine Workers’ Union, which resulted 
in the mine being closed down for three work- 
ing days. The ore milled during the quarter 
amounted to 451,000 tons and the working 
profit was £702,764. In development work, 
2,606 ft. were driven and of the 1,745 ft. on 
reef and sampled, 950 ft., or 54 per cent., was 
payable, with an average value of 10.3 dwts. 
over 31 ins. 

The report was adopted. 





VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


TONNAGE INCREASED 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, was 
held at Johannesburg on the 8th ultimo. 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: 

During the year ended December 31, 1945, 
the company suffered two mishaps, an undgr- 
ground fire at No. 3 shaft in June and a 
breakdown to a winder at No. 2 shaft in 
December. While these two mishaps affected 
the tonnage mined for three days and eight 
cays respectively, the total tonnage milled in 
1945 was 1,188,500 tons, which is 13,000 tons 
higher than in 1944. The yield at 3.97 dwts. 
per ton was, however, lower than 1944 by 
0.§2 dwt. per ton and working revenue was 
accordingly £2,049,817, as compared with 
£2,251,115 in 1944. Working costs in 1945 
were 28s. 4d. per ton, as compared with 
28s. 6d. per ton in 1944, the general rise in 
cost of stores and other items largely off- 
setting the reduction in development charges. 
Working costs smounted to £1,683,788, 
leaving a working profit of £366,029. After 
deducting £95,120 for taxation and taking 
into account sundry items set out in the 
income and expenditure account, the net 
profit remaining was £259,449 as compared 
with £360,501 for the previous year. 

Capital expenditure, which was mainly in 
connection with the new deep level shaft, 
amounted to £96,733. Dividends, totalling 
6d. per share, absorbed £137,500, and the 
unappropriated balance at the end of the 
year was £476,653. 


A NEW LEASE 


In view of the continuing low payability in 
the northern or shallower portion of the 
mine, the southern or deeper portion becomes 
of increasing importance. The Government 
has agreed to ‘ease to your company an 
additional area of 1,350 claims adjoining the 
south boundary, and arrangements are in 
hand to acquire the Phoenix Mynpacht of 144 
claims as well as So”adjoining claims, which 
lie within the new boundaries of our mining 
area. In all, the southern or deeper section 
of the mine, enlarged by these additions, 
covers an area of about 4,000 claims. Until 
actual development has taken place from No. 
5 shaft, it is not possible to predict what per- 
centage payability and what values will ve 
found in this southern section of your pre- 
perty The area is a large one, and the 
interests of shareholders will be best served 
by arranging that this area is properly in- 
vestigated by adequate development. 

The report was adopted. 
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MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


RECORD TONNAGE 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, was 
held, on the 8th ultimo, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman’ of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said : — 

During the vear ending December 31, 1945, 
the tonnage milled—namely, 626,500 tons— 
is the highest recorded during the mine’s 
seven years of production, representing an 
increase of 37,500 tons over the previous year. 
Yield at 5.74 dwts. per ton, working revenue 
at £1,§53,604 and working profit at £498,841, 
are also tigher than previously. The in- 
crease in working costs of 2s. 11d. to 33s. 8d. 
per ton milled and the increased provision for 
taxation have resulted in the net profit being 
lower by £3,649 than in 1944. : 

Of the total amount of £285,069 provided 
for taxation, £139,457 was in_respect of gold 
mines special contribution. The increase in 
working casts is due largely to expenditure 
on equipment and improvements, both under- 
ground and on surface, held in abeyance 
during the war years, and to increased prices 
of stores consumed. Itis probable that work- 
ing costs will continue to rise as the general 
level of prices, both here and overseas, shows 
a tendency to increase. Two dividends total- 
ling rod. per share absorbed £187,500 and 
£222,009 has been carried forward. 


Budge: speech 


will be possible. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 

During the first quarter of 1946, the ton- 
nage milled was 1§6,000 and the working 
profit was £122,134. The total development 
footage amounted to §,829 ft., of which 
2,115 ft. was on reef and sampled ; 655 ft. 
of this amount, equivalent to 31 per cent., 


over a reef channel width of 23 ins. No. § 


shaft was sunk a further 394 ft. to a total 
depth of 2,161 ft, and is now expected to be 
completed at a depth of 2,500 ft. 

The working results for the quarter were 
adversely affected by a strike of members of 
the Mine Workers’ Union, which resulted in 
the mine being closed down for four days. 

The taxation proposals outlined in the 

of February Zs 1946, a 
not yet been s iently clarified to enable . 
an exact estimate of taxation to be made for over 1944, absorbing £822,165, and an 
this quarter. Comparison of the actual taxa- 
tion figures for 1945 with our interpretation ward. Development work amountd 
of the figure which would have been paid in 
1945 under the new system of taxation re- 
veals that the relief granted is equal to about 
40 per cent. of the wartime levy. It is hoped of 148 
that in due course further substantial relief 14. 





THE GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT changed 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, worki 
was held at Johannesburg on the 7th ultimo. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: During the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, the tonnage milled, namely, 
1,915,000, is the highest recorded during the 
mine’s eight years of production, represent- 
ing an incfease of 21,000 tons over the 
previous year. The yield at 5.18 dwts. per 
ton was fractionally lower, but the working 
revenue, £4,284,301, was 10d. per ton higher 
owing to the price realised for gold being in- 
creased from 168s. to 172s. 3d. per ounce 
was payable at an average value of 9.0 dwts. fine. Working costs, which showed an in- 


crease of 2d. per ton at 19s. 9d., amounted 
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to £1,889,168 and, after taking into accoun, 
sundry revenue less sundry expenditure, there 
remained a profit of £(2,386,668, or (x33, 
more than for the previous year. Provision 
for taxation, which included {530.981 jy 
respect of the Gold Mines Special Contriby. 
tion, amounted to £1,474,848, leaving a net 
profit of £911,820. , 
Two dividends were declared totallipo 
5s. 9d. per share, an increase of 3d. per shar- 


amount of £345,604 has been carried for- 


47,556 feet, or 10,896 feet more than the 
figure for the previous year. 34,305 [eet wa, 
on reef and sampled and 16,925 feet, or 49 
per cent., was payable, with an average value 
dwts. over a reef channel width of 
24 inches, equal to 356 inch-dwts. 


The report was adopted. 


ORE RESERVE 


The ore reserve as recalculated at the end 
of the year was 10,250,000 tons, having an 
average value of 5.1 dwts. over an estimated 
stoping width of 48 inches. Compared with 
1944, the amount has increased by 1,050,000 
tons, while the width and value remain un- 

During the first quarter of 1946, the 
tonnage milled was 462,000 tons and the 
profit £538,515. The total develop- 
ment footage amounted to 13,214 feet, vi 
which 6,950 feet was on reef and sampled. 
3,350 feet of this amount, equivaient to 48 
per cent., was payable at an average value 
of 8.7 dwts. over a reef channel width ot 
29 inches. Working costs show a rising ten- 
dency owing to the increasing amount o! 
development being done and to the continued 
rise in the general level of prices both here 
and overseas. The working results ior the 
quarter were adversely affected by a strike of 
members of the Mine Workers’ Union, which 
resulted in No, 4 shaft being closed for s1 
days and No. 3 shaft for one day. 

The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Turnover during the past week, though 
showing some recovery, has remained at only a moderate level. In 
mid-week some duliness in tone developed, but except in gilt-edged 
the general trend has remained upward, with a number of good features, 
The Financial Times ordinary share index reached a high of 129-3 
m Tuesday. 

The gilt-edged market turned lower in the second half of the week. 
\mong foreign stocks, Brazilian bonds sagged and profit-taking pro- 
luced some reactions among Argentine Railway issues. Among 
investment stocks insurance and. some overseas bank issues rose 
further. Home railway stocks drooped. Antofagasta Preference rose 
m the dividend. 

In the industrial share market there were numerous price rises among 
leading stocks, including Lyons, Dunlops and Spillers. Some store 
shares closed below the best prices and brewery and distilling shares 
reacted after recent strength; the increased Distillers distribution 
disappointed some optimists. In the heavy industrial share markets 
most coal and iron shares tended to fall but.some of the steel shares 
improved. The shares of aircraft, heavy motor and motor car manu- 
facturers remaimed good markets. Electrical engineering shares 
showed mixed movements, though radio issues were dull. 

In the oil share market dullness developed among the leaders, but 
lrinidad issues were firm. Kaffir dividend payers were generally 
lower on a number of dividend reductions, and some London prices 
icll below those ruling in Johannesburg. Among the speculative 
stocks Far West Rand- issues were dull on the WRITS new issue 
terms and a number of OFS share prices were lower. In copper 
shares, there was some profit-taking before the Nchanga statement 
and prices were below the best. Diamond share prices, except for 
the preference issues, were lower. 


Capital Issues 
Week ending ‘ Nominal Con- New 
june 22, 1946 Capital versions Money 


£ 
othe coed FUR FE, We. 7,149,391 3,008,286 4,454,894 
462,653 we 820,342 


Particulars of Goverument issues appear on page 1029, 
i : 


Year 


1946 (to date} 479,991,448 373,748,701 
1945 (to date). ....... S19 GS. 24. BGT PIV. — 704,192,221 613,633,639 


Conversions. Conversions 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
; Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ond 


i é j 
1946 (to date) 327,490,037 45,981,754 300,000 252,959,087 19,453,551 101.350.1) 
1945 (to date) GUS.107,919 4,385,267 1,140,463 02,780,115 3.007.250 Ht 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 12, 1945. ou) 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been grated 


Stock Exchange : London 


“FINANCIAL Times” INDICES 





Security Indices Yield 
| _ Total Corres. Sear RO ein Te 
1946 | Bargains Day 
| ia S.E. 1945 =| 3 Ord. | 20 Fixed = Ord. hon 
shares* Int. Consols shares 
‘ bear Ed : 4 
June 13....| 10,751 | 4968 | 128-0 42-4 | 2-57 565 
» Me...) WheeT 5071 128 -3 M24 5 2°57 +? 
wo AD cee] 24,488 6,296 129-1 142-4) (2-57 3¢0 
nm Beech. ae 5,079 129-3 424 | 2-56 en 
WD... | 1196 | 5,020 129-1 42-30 | 2°58 5 


} 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. 30 Ordmary y shares, 1946: highest, 129-5 (Juve |i 
jowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest > 


(Jan. 2). 
New York 
__(Werxty Inpices) (1935-39—100) 


a 




















1946 May | June Jua 
Low Hign | 2. S| (19K 
Mar. May ve 
13 29 5 
ia eg gala pes WIBEE 5-2 ERPS RA 158 5 
354 Industrials ........ |  141°3 163-2 | 163-2 | 1601 33 
20 Rails.......+...-- | 150-0 168 8a) 164-2 | 160-1 = 1 
20 Utilities..-.....--.. | 119-8); 132-3 | 2323 | Wr EY 
402 Stocks.....:....:.5] 1388 | 156 | i586 | ws7 = ME 
Av. yield %teiccc.cceee || 30S 3:14(c)| 3°36 3-42 





+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks, 


fa) June 12 @) Jan. 2 © (c) Ape Ul 
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STANDARD AND Poor's Corporation INDICES 
Daity INDEX OF 50 Common Srtocxs 


1945, £28,330. 


Dividends on £7,442 capital. 150 per cent. 
dated balance sheet at December 31, 1945: 
current assets £176,469, net current assets £95,156. 
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Consoli- 
fixed assets £25,141, 
Net assets after 


(1925 = 100) 





, Av ; Transactions | 1946 rage | ° aatihgans 
i. | ae 980,000 | June 10°... | “Teoe | “tonocoo” 
joe" | aoe 1,020,000 | *,, 12..12257 | 178-6 1,080,000 
, Be ta ws Closed Closed bo < been welt 178 -8 970,000 
| 


oe { 
1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). 


Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

Transvaal Mining and Finance (mining interests in Orange Free 
Sate and other holdings).—Capital, £751,924 10s. in tos. shares. 
Gross income for years to June 30; 1944, £83,584; 1945,.£129,025 ; 
net profits before tax, 1939, Dr£12,081 ; 1943, £6,031 ; 1944, £68,965 ; 
1945, £107,177. , Balance sheet at June 30, 1945; investments in 
subsidiaries £350,562, in other companies £226,579 out of a total of 
(888,788. Dividend of 10 per cent declared December, 1945, of 
which 25 per cent interim for 1946. Options at 12s. 6d. outstanding 
til December 31, 1946, on 496,151 shares. Consolidated Rand Invest- 
ment and Trust Company have agreed to subscribe for 225,000 shares 
at 36s. 6d. gross and to sell these to Rowe Swann and Co. at 36s. 


Consolidated Rand Investment and Trust Company (gold mining 
and other interests)—Capital, £350,000 in $s. shares. 
wx for years to June 30: 1939 Dr{'2,023; 1943, £6,343; 1944, 
{49,850 ; 1945, £79,172. Balance sheet as at June 30, 1945 ; invest- 
ments, £458,408 out of total of £634,088. Dividend of 10 per cent 
declared December, 1945, of which 2} per cent interim for 1946. New 
issue of 49,825 £1 shares at 50s. in July, 1945, produced £124,562 Ios. 
Further 200,000 §s. shares to be issued at 30s. 6d. to Max Pollak and 
Freemantle and sold to Rowe Swann and Co. at 30s. 


J. B. Broadley (leather and bias cloth manufacturers).—Capital, 
{16,750 in 1s. shares. Combined net profits before income tax years 


issue of 37,320 shares at 19s. and including fixed assets valued at 
May 29, 1946, at £130,209, total £263,423. 
declare 75 per cent interim in July and propose final of same amount 
if combined profits are not less than £28,000. Whitehead Industrial 
Trust are acquiring 201,000 shares at net cost of 20s. 9jd. a share. 


FORTHCOMING 


Directors propose to 


ISSUES 


Nehanga Consolidated Copper is raising its unissued capital to 


£2,184,802 in £1 ordinary shares. 


Subject to C.1.C. consent an issue 


will be made to shareholders to produce about £4,000,000, of which 
£2,625,000 is required to raise copper production from the current 


rate of 27,000 long tons a year to 64,000 long tons. 


5,315,195 £1 shares in issue, quoted at 4;'g. 
output of blister copper is smelted by Rhokana. 


Odeon Properties.—An issue is expected shortly of £3,500,000 3} 
per cent debentures and {1,000,000 4} per cent preference shares. 


Close Close 


June June 

1. Raitroads hh 18 

Atlantie Coast.. 80 82 

Profits before | Can. Pacific.... 20 20 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 624 63 
N.Y. Central... 263 26% 


Pennsylvania... 41) 41) 
Southern ...... 62 63 
2. Utilitie:, ete. 

Amer. Tel. ..... 199} 198} 
Int. Telephone.. 24; 24 
Pacific Light... 65 65 
People’s Gas ... 108 106 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 38) 39 
W. Union Tel... 38} 38} 


New York Prices 


There are 


At present Nchanga’s 


to December 31, 1938, £10,696; 1943, £55,136; 1944, £31,824; 


Harland and Wolff.—Profits of this Jead- 
ing British shipbuilding concern in 194§ rose 
to a record level, though the rate of increase 
in profits strictly attributable to the year was 
lower than that recorded in the previous year. 
Asum of £329,000 was brought in as balance 
of profit from previous years. The accounts 
show an improved liquid position. 


Years to December 3lst, 


1943 1944 1945 
f & £ 
karnnes and Divs.:— 
Profits for year...... 1,235,110 1,365,018 1,389,927 
lotal profits® .....06 1,630,878 1,657,111 1,734,610 
fazation ... skids 696.715 715,580 675,156 
Pension fund... ..e6. 12,939 13,010 12,957 
Depreciation ..... 2. 400,000 400,000 400,000 
Staff fund ik he 100,000 100.000 100,000 
Exeess war capital cost 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Directors". . 2%. enucls 4,250 4,250 4,000 
Py dividend... 156,000 29,250 58,500 
Ordin ry Stock :-— 
bees... eaten 60,974 195,021 283,997 
Ns... ocpapeaes 53,883 153,865 169,249 
Semned *, amas 6°8 8-9 117 
Pa. 2. ae +6 7 7 
Reserve... seca ce ma 5 100,000 
Larned forward...... 94,157 135,315 150,065 
Bal. Sheet Analvsis:— 
Fixed ass., less deprec. 6,649,370 6,312,346 5,935,356 
Subsidiaries......... 229,275 . 230,221 196,422 
Current assets ....... 12,751,750 12,038,835 10,606,270 
Net current assets ... 988,421 1,152,487 1,677,774 
Cote... oes 6,996,082 6,996,082 6,996,082 
* Incloding income from previous years. 
' 8 per cent. paid on both “A” and “ B” shares, former 
split equally into 4} per cent. preference and ordinary 
in October, 1944. 


Prospects appear good, for new liner con- 
suction and reconditioning work are likely 
'o ensure full employment of the company’s 
large capacity at Belfast and elsewhere, and 
may well prove more profitable than 
Admiralty work Among liners building are 
‘WO 27,000-ton skips for the Union-Castle 
and two refrigerated motor-ships are being 
completed. © companies’ activities in- 
‘ude marine and general engineering, par- 
Ucularly diesel ine construction and a 
ae interest in Short and Harland. Har- 

and Wolff £1 units are priced at 28s. 


‘um dividend of 7 per cent to yield £5 2s. 9d. 
Per cent, 


* 
of itachers! Association.—After five years 
. Progressive recovery, profits for the year 
March 31, 1946, were substantially lower 


COMPANY NOTES 


than in 1945 and below the 1943-4 total of 
£659,595, The preference dividend has now 
been paid to April 1, 1940, by one year’s 
payment of arrears. During the war the 
combine was unable to reduce its arrears and 
paid in 1940 to 1945, inclusive, only 54 years’ 
preference dividend, as well as making pro- 
vision for depreciation at the rate of £140,000 
each vear. The carry forward has been 
slightly increased and the liquid position 
strengthened. 
Years to March 3lst, 


1939 1945 1946 
£ £ £ 
Earnings and Divs.:— 
Trading profits ...... 332,421 757,057 631,546 
Repatss «62 '« 006s 357,010 209,112 227,839 
SRO 2... on eb aee 2,349 2,610 2,610 
Depreciation ........ 140,000 140,000 140,000 
Deb. mterest ........ 101,250 101,250 101,250 
War damage ........ hee 10,000 as 
Pref. div. (gross ann. 
Ghamgey esi. so vexs $136,813 *136,8135 136,813 
Ordinary Stock :— 
PENI ops 6: ack 3's Dr190,000 == 157,272 23,034 
Pelt F786 NE a eve wis , 
Barted % ii... sce ane .: a 
Pakd-% .ttizté.isweis Nil Nil Nil 
Provisions written back. 15,000 ai 3,635 
Carry forward ......... 134,173 116,998 143,667 


Bal. Sheet Analysis:— 


Fixed ass., less deprec. 7,154,151 6,462,637 eae tae 


Subsidimries ......... 2,118,065 2,386,99k 2,245,595 
Current assets ....... 724,196 2,053,285 1,911,521 
Net current assets ... 413,730 759,384 1,009,528 
Debentures .....+00. 2,250,000 2,250,000 2,250,000 
Capital ......ceceees 6,306,257 6.306.237 6,306,257 


* Two years paid. 

+ Not paid. ; 

¢ Allowing for normal preference requirements, earnings 
were 4-3 per cent. and 0-7 per cent. in 1944-5 and 1945-6, 
respectively 


Without a consolidated balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account it is impossible to 
form any definite conclusion about the 
strength of the group. Last year’s net addi- 
tion to fixed assets of £88,638 represents less 
than 1} per cent of their total book value 
and seems modest in relation to the possible 
expenditure which may eventually be re- 
quired for new ipment. The disappoint- 
ing results recently announced had not been 
discounted by the market, but the 5} per 
cent preference stock is currently quoted at 
25s. 3d. and the ordinary at 14s. 3d. The 
latter are looking well ahead, for earnings on 
a normal basis, even in 1945, were no higher 
than 4.7 per cent. 


| Close Close | Close Close 
+s. Commercia, June June June June 
and Industri: 12 18 | 1 618 
Am. Suneiting .. 67} ©7§ | Int. Paper ..... 40} 46] 
Am. Viscose,... 72% 6937 | Liggett Myers... 99 97} 
Anaconda. ..... 48) 473 | Nat. Distillers... 83 85} 
Beth. Steel. .... 108} 109 | Nat. Stecl...... 97 9 
Briggs Mig. .... 51} 50} | Phelps Dodge .. 44) 43} 
| CelaneseofAmer. 76 73 | Proct.Gamble.. 68  €6} 
Chrysler ....... 1305 1265 | Sears Roebuck.. 433 42] 
Distillers-Seag. . 1134 110} | Shell Union .... 405 42} 
Eastman Kodak 253 245 | Std. OW N.J.... 762 76% 
Gen. Electric... 477 48} | 20th Cen. Fox.. 54% 54} 
Gen. Motors.... 714 713 | United R. Drug. 27) 16] 
InJand Steel.... 42 4213 | USS. Steel...... #9 88} 
Int. Harvester.. 993 99 West house E... 34} 34! 
Inter. Nickel... 39} 38} | Woolworth..... 593 58 
Siemens Brothers.—Profits of this im- 


portant electrical engineering company fell 
sharply in 1945 to less than half the 1944 
figure. A lower taxation allocation and an 
EPT refund of £215,coo enabled the com- 
pany to maintain the customary 7} per cent 
distribution and to increase the carry forward 
by £52,138. Stocks have risen slightly, but 
are still below the 1943 total. The liquid 
position has further improved. 


Years to December 3lst, 


1945 1944 1945 
i 4 i 

Earnings and Divs.:— . 

Trading profit . . *482.933 879,739 402,183 

Directors .... 3,109 3,266 4,135 

Wee. co swe “2 346,375 150,000 

Depreciation ...... 185,634 159,219 164,929 

War-time expenses. 62,738 60,838 7,231 

Preference dt (gross) 55 000 55,000 55,000 
Ordinary Steck : 

Bane i's 504 < 2 vs 176,452 255,041 20,888 

ee ee ee 183,750 183,750 183,750 

Bare) (ie 5. cs a 7-2 13-3 0-9 

Paid... . o. ds os ‘i 7 74 74 

Irsfers. from tax res 

and tax refund .... 83,000 30,000 215,000 

Carried forward........ 488,712 590,003 642,141 
Bal. Sheet Analysts :— 

Fixed assets......... 884,777 817,223 765,680 

Subsidiaries ......... 896,561 650,355 646. 806 

Trade and other in- 

vestments... 2.2... 648,130 623,959 632,622 

ic i 5s 6s bd os 2,326,808 2,227,923 2,287,099 

Current assets ....... 3,861,584 4,539,323 4,611,242 

Net current assets ... 2,157,935 2,662,686 3,120,996 

CEs i de i cage ed 3,000,000 3,000,000 . 3.000.000 


* After taxation. 


The reasons for the serious fall in profits 
appear to be the general difficulties of recon- 
version, including under-employment arising 
from cancellations of contracts, delays in 
replacing overworked plant, the declining 
supply and productivity of labour, and the 
continued rise in costs of wages and raw 
materials. As £270,000 was added iff 1945 
to general reserve as a profit on the sale of 
a subsidiary investment, and the total of 
such investments was only reduced by just 
over £125,000, it may be that the investments 
item contains some measure of under- 
valuation. Consolidated accounts would 


clarify this item, and also the sources of the 
single profits figure stewn in the parent 
company’s profit and loss account. The 
present price of the £1 stock units is 39s. 6d., 
to yield £3 16s. per cent. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended June 18th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 14§.4; raw materials 228.3, and the complete index 


182.2. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Grains (per bushel) — 
Wheat, Chicago, July . 6. cccec ces cveeesememaess olnnd 
DUGEND, SNORE, TONE gcc csn nash saresesteennynee ons 
Cats, CRAB FY oie vice eine cteccecccscscccccccues ; 
gts, Se, SOND. 5 oo iS iwis v Sake bekss eden nbc devis ° 
Metats (per Ib.)}— is 
Copper, Connecticut ..cccccesesecy-e wseeee (adams ovens 
TO, Bi, RE BOE pws ic csisycecences cpectessspe 
Lipa, Pe Vij MOB ag ridbs 0 cap ahe cs cbivents ivesevyeuss 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .........0---0. Stawdooces ° 
Cotton (per Ib.)— 
N.Y., Am. mid, spot ..... b> Suda Radpledcdt + ebdsaeesaeu 
N.Y. Am. arid, June ....0.ccccwce sens ecceccessersses 


MiscrLLANrous— 


Moody's Index o! staple commodities, Dec, 31, 1931100. 


*“ THE ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





Mar. 

31, 

1937* 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 
Other Foods. ....6..i<ee 70-4 
RORGIG Ys 5 in ctswrekicos 74-2 
DMG... cesie santuke 113-2 
Miscellaneous. .......0.. 87-0 
Complet) index......... 87 2 
1] Sis siesasannece 119-9 





(1927100 
June i May 

i 9, 7, 

1945! 1945 


| 108 +5 109-3 
107 -3 110-7 
103-9 107-1 
| 150-2 182-9 
129 -8 127 +3 
118-9 124-8 
163-5 171-7 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


May 21 June 4 
1946 1945 
Cents Cents 
183} 1935 
1213 131% 
85 875 
148} 158} 
12-09 14-375 
52 -00 52 -Ov 
6 -50 8-25 
8-25 8°25 
27 +98 28 -88 
27-23 28-18 
279-2 281-0 
May | June 
21, | 4 





109-3 | 109-4 
109-1 106 -7 
| 107-5 110-1 
182-9 182-9 
127-3. | = 127-3 
124-6 124.8 
171-4 171-7 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 





February 


Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 





1946 





March 


ja) By Commodities 


Non-food Merchandise :-— } 
PIORIOOES. 6 bcs ndweksccceces | 


Boots and Shoes ............0% 
Furnishing Departments ........ 
FASS ns. cen. oe uamtesasece ' 
Fancy Departments ............ | 
Sports and Travel ..........00c0: i 
SNE cn ccepbdsene eee ; 
Totals :-— 
; Food and Perishables ........ j 
otal :— 


Men’s and Boys’ Wear .......... | 


Sota. .inccctesssvekeheeens | 
OS Soon canoe ba dena cans i 
NON O  O0 6, So ees oa 
Midiand and S. Wales .......... 
South England «5... 002s. sccce0 
“atral and West-End London . 
Sebeartes LAO. 6. oc ccccccvcss 
Calingaind is io ds 0x40 8s eee nas 





Building and civil i 


engineering 1,310 
Distributive trades... ... | 2,887 
Other services ...... iwies: St} ee 


ener! erent eneenten 


Total... | 16,650 12,322 78 | 15,362 


: Board of Trade Journal. 


—13-0 —14+5 
—17-5 — 6:3 
—-309 | —28°55 
—-6b-3 | =—I1T-1 
+852 | 484-5 
+66 -9 + 54-2 
+145 | +1349 
+7299 | 4724 
+14 | =++ 3:3 
+20 | +44 
+53 | +44 
+409 +43 
(>) Districts 

+09 | +10 | 
+249 | oe 1a | 
+ O01 | + 0-2 
+ 1-5 — 0-9 
+ 30 + 3-1 
+231 +26°7 
+13-2 +10-9 
— 15 eo 1-1 





i 
‘ 


i 


2 Stocks 
tat Cost) 
End of 
sinsjiateniiaaaesiiiniaes April 
April 
+19°-9 + 40 
+ 46-4 +1346 
+4-1 | —11-9 
$394 [473 
+908 | +45-1 
+74-7 | =+42-4 
+244 | 4192 | 
+1235 | +27-7 
+58 | +10-1 
t 
+424 | 4173 
+123 | -218 
425 | 4134 
+175 | + 7°5 
+229 ; +119 
+20 | +198 
+256 | +20°3 
+41 | +241 
“ae +14-4 
TT <vV* eee 


| 
| 
| 


CIVILIAN MANUFACTURE AND SERVICES 
AND EXPORTS 


EMPLOYMENT FOR Home 
? 
Mid- 
1939 
Manufactures :— | 
Metals, chemicals ...... | 2,036 
Other manufactures .... 3,634 
TOCA: iv tk caeeisebckis 5,670 
Hom pore reves nee ae 4,650 i 
AOU sos <55c 0s cae 990 
_ Basic industries and ser- | 
WENOD <4}, bps sictdv'y's wba | 4,683 


(000's) 


Mid- | % of | Mar. 31, | % of | Apr. 30, | % of 
1939-1948 s«1939 


1945 1939 1946 








1214 | 6 | 2854 
1,827 | 50 | 2,579 
3041 | 54 | 5,435 
2.624 | 56 | 4,252 
417 | 42 | 1LIS8l 
§,111 | 109 | 5,195 
722 | 55 | 1,040 
1958 | 68 | 2,110 
1490 | 70 | 1584 
‘ 





Increase since 1943 








| 2960 145 








2,655 73 
5615 | 99 
4.379 | Of 
1,236 | 125 
6,237 | 112 
1,084 | 83 
2.132 | 14 
1,597 16 
| 
15,665 a4 
3724 |... 
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1948 
EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, APRIL, 1946 
(0900's) 





Mid- Mid- | Mid- | Feb. Mar.* | An, 


1939-1943 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 





i 16 
No. in employment, including | P 
H.M. Forces :— | 
MO wn cscnbvasevecceccnnce 15,645 14,971 14,751 | 13,675 | 13.643 1: 613 
i FEE EES 4,837 | 7,230) 6675 | 5,782, 5,660 Sy: 
- TT AY | sere ome. = F “r ° 
Total............ 18,480 22,201 21,426 19,457 19,303 19.015, 
Decrease since 1943........ Lcicure td Sag 775) 2,739 2898 ogy: 
No. in Forces, Civil Defence, etc., i j 
and employed on equipment ! | 
and supplies for Forces ..... | 1,827 | 10,260 9,106) 4,597 3,941 3.55) 
; ; JD 
4 | 
Decrease since 1943........ oe | 1,149 | 5,660 6319 62% 
Balance available forhome market | - } 
ORE SEMOTIS ia)  s9s i 0.0 nd ons | 16,653 | 11,941 12,322 | 14,860 15.362 15 455 
Increase since 1943 ....... Be oan 376, 2,919 3.421 34 





* Revised figures. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The money surplus has been a good deal 
less pronounced this week, but conditions have on the whole remaine 
comfortable, aided by the usual monthly Milk payments. The TDr 
issue was raised to {100 million, and thus involved a call of £15 million 
of new money (actual maturities were £85 million, against nominza! 
maturities of £90 million), but this was the first week in which the 
£150 million offer of Treasury bills was matched by an equa! amount 
of maturing bills. Thus the total net transfer to the Exchequer was 
actually a shade smaller than in the previous week. On the other 
hand, the discount market secured a rather larger allotment of bill. 
its quota rose from 33 to 38 per cent., and it is possible that its ap- 
plications were also a little larger. Total applications rose slightly 
to a fresh high level, at £268 -6 million, and apparently again includ: 
some official replacement tenders. 

The Revenue Return dated June 15th showed {19} million out 
standing on ways and means, which tends to confirm the impression 
that recent policy has been to hold the credit reins fairly loos 
partly because of the V-holiday currency demands (there has bees 
no appreciable reflux so far), and partly in view of the approach vt 
the end of the half-year. The Bank return suggests, however, that 
the ways and means position had been cleared by mid-week, thanks 
to payments for bills and TDR’s by the market and banks. Thus, 
Government securities have fallen by nearly £16 million, and bankers 
balances by {11-7 million, but the latter still stand at the not un- 
satisfactory level of £236 million. Large operations, however, are 
likely to be required for the half-year-end statements. The on! 
preparation noticeable so far is the customary cessation of demanl 
for bills: only one of the banks has been a significant buyer this wees- 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—Ihe foliowing rates prevatied on June 19 1945 

Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates. Bank bb '- 
days, 43° ; 3 months, }°, - 4months, ¥°% : 6months, ¥-2°). Treasury Bills 2 
4-43° ; 3 months, $-})°. Day-to-day money, }-3%. Short Loans, $-f",. Bauh« 
rate, $°, (max.). Discount houses, 4% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3months. 1-1)°, °° to 
1}-1}°, ; 6 months, 1}~-2}% 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates nxed by the Bank of Engiand prevailed ov June 3 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 

United States. $ to 4 (4-S6}) 4°024-03}- mail transfers, 4-02$-05}. Canada. > 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to 4 (25 -vv}) li “4 za 
Paris, Francs 479-70-480-30. $ Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-15%) lo 8% 
Norway. 19-98-20-02. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (/2-1/) i o>~ 

Francs 176}-}7. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. . 201-202 k, Portuga. 
Escudos (114) 99 -80-100 -20 ; mail transiers 99 -80-100-3) Panama. Dols. $4°02-04 | 
ransfers 4-02-06}. Brazil. Cruz 81-00 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7°29 (buy 
Argentina. 16-49 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates for Payment io Bank of England for the Clearine Offices. Spain. 
ftaly. 71-25 lire. 

Free Market Rates.—The toliowing rates prevailed on June 19 1946 :— 

Piastres (973) 972-2. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) I7B-18 a. 
Ki. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/243-123) Singapore. 2/4), -2.45 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which a0 ™ 

exchange is quoted in London, 


i setas 44-0 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











] 

June June June | June | June {Jue | J 
New Yorkon | 12, | “13, 14, | 15 | 27, as | 1 
io 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 ; 
j j : ents 
Cables :-— , Cents | Cents | Cents | | Cents | Cents east 
ERMDUE sts sass asp saes | 403% § | 403 $4054 5 | | 40345) 4058 Os) 
Montreal ............. 90-750 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 , 90-810, 
Sante ics ii cian soaks 23-30 | 23-35 | 23-35 | j 123-35 | 25-35 | 23 
Buenos Aires ......... 24-68 | 24-62 | 2-65 |: G | 2665 | 24-62 | 80" 
Rio de Janeiro........ 5-25 | 5°25 | $25 | | $-25 | 9°25 | 205 
Lidied<.2..9.. 00003 405 | 4-05 | 405 | 3B | 405 | 405 | $m 
Barcelona ..+......... 9:20 | 9:20 | 920) 9-20 | 9-20 | 434 
Stockhoim ......,.... | 23-84 | 23-85 | 23-85 | & 23°85 | 25 8 a8) 
NUN asacascen ss + | 2-288 | 228m) 228%) 2-28, 2-288 Oa 

Paris ...... Pet ice. 0- 0-84 | 0- | 0-845 0-848 


} Free Rate. Basis 
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THE ECONOMISY, June 22, 1946 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


for the week ended June 15, 1946, total 
ydinary revenue was 433,507,000 against 
ydinary expenditure of {56,127,000 and 
xyes to sinking funds £90,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(1,867,882, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is (219,649,000 against £576,445,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| ({ thousands) 
Esti- | April | April 
Revenue mate, | B Week Week 
1946-47, 4, | to | Cnded ended 
{ June | June June | June 
16 15, 16, | 15, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY i 
REVENUE ' ! 
income Lax.....- 1112000) 159,851) 169,531 11,466 8,212 
Sur-tax ... .. 80,000} 6,810 10,395, 260 410 


Estate, etc., Duties 140,000} 22,770 32,905 1,871 2,976 
CP er 29,000} 2,446 5,600 400 710 
ND. teen 325,000. 6,895, 5,369' 843 250 
OM 35 | 73,786 59,036 6,700 8,939 
Other Inland Rev., 1,000. 56) 104 AB iss 


(utal Inland Rev. 1686000 272,614 282,940: 21,551) 19,497 


—— 











Customs........+ 595,000: 115,895. 116,332 10,815 9,920 
Gadde ieee. it ' §92,000' 98,900) 109,800) 3,300 3,100 


j 
—_—_——— 








Total Customs & 


Eyelet 2.66.04 1187000; 214,795 226,132. 14,115 13,020 











Motor Duties.....' 45,000) 4,550; 4,940; 935) 275 
Surplis War Stores, 150,000}... eee éat Eves 
surplus Receipts ! | } 

from Trading . .! 50,000) see tee Bee oI 





Post Office (Net! | 

Receipts) ...... beeen nnfr gp SOO}... 4,200). 150); 200 
Wireless Licences. 5,300 660 Se: ux Ewan 
rown Lands..... , 1,000 230 180 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans. | 15,000 2,691 3,519 170! 83 
Viwell, Receipts. .} 22,000, 2,624 3,745 637 431 





lotal Ord. Rev... 3161300 500,464 526,922. 37,558) 33,507 
—e ene ate ee ee 





SELF-BALANCING ! 


Post Office....... | 120,900, 22,200 22,200 1,600 1,600 
smeome lax on | i 
| 40,583) | 3,878 


E.P.T. Refunds, 








———— 











WS... sone: 3282200 522,664 589,705 39,158 38,985 
| Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
i payments 
| (£ th@asands) 
Esti- -—— | Apel ae PEs 
Expenditure mate, _ April | Apri Week | Week 
1946-47 ha | 2 ended ended 
i une 
| Sage | Jame | Has? as 
| 1945 | 94s | 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY k ie i Fee 
EXPENDITURE | ' | 1 
Int. & Man. of j i 
Nat. Debt. .... 490,000 96,678 99,824 5,641 5,727 
Payments to N, { } 
Ireland........, 20,000; 1,426) 1,773) ... | 
Nat. Land Fund, . 50,000... eto eet 
Other Cons. Fund j sie } 
SeBvices .....5. 8,000 274 316) 
WOE i. ake ke 568,000 98,378 101,913) 5,641 5,727 
“apply Services . ..3318917 976,554 642,790; 95,700, 50,400 
otal... ....... 3886917 1074932) 744,703 101341) 56,127 


SELF-BALANCING - | i 
PO. & Brdcasting 120,900, 22,200) 22,200 1,600 1,600 


Income Tax on { ' 
| 40,583... | 3,878 


EPT. Refunds 

MOE cei uae. 4007817 1097132 807,486 102941 61,605 
A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Nevenie. Such excess is mow included as ordinary 
“xpenditure under ‘* Total Supply Services” instead of 
‘etig shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
“uchon from ordinary revenue. 














Alter increasing Exchequer balances by 
(234.976 to (2,570,110, the other operations 
‘or the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £29,604,163 to £24,788 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


PO. anid Tel 

ares SOU ce a oe te ene © pore 400 

nek YT. Refunds . I do A Mae bg Ne + gh GP 4,739 

i Trade Guarantees. . 3.72. 02S ee ene 37 

'aDamage : War Damage Commission. ....... 1,500 
6,676 


, NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
4nd Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 18 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending June 15, 1946 
(£000's) 
Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 19,734 


| 3°, Ter. Annuities 1,219 
| Tax Reserve Certs. 2,649 


: Net Recerprs 
Nat.fSavings Certs. 450 
24% Defence Bds. 1,060 
24°, Savings Bds., 





1964-67........ 26,200 | Other Debt :— 
or Debt :— Internal........ 967 
xternal....... 12,743 | Treasury Deposits. 4,000 
Ways and Means ere 
Advances .,.... 7,720 | 
saaialies 
58,173 | 28,569 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions} 





Treasury Ways and 


Bills Means | Trea- 


Advances | sury | Total 
Ried Gece cts ees eT 
i i | Bank | posits ; ing 
| Ten- | Tap | Public} of | gy | Debt 
| der | | Depts. | Eng- | 72*S 
land | 
1945 


June 16 1560-0] 2187-0 565-2} 29-8 | 2073-0 | 6415-0 


Mar. 16 1700-0) 
» 23 17200 ake da 
», 30 1740-0) 2683-4! 490-4] 14-2] 1559-0 

April 6 1760-0 | Not available 
» 13 1790-0 
» 20 11790 -0 = ‘ 

» 27 1820-0 2702-0 551-0] ... | 1545 -0 | 6616-1 

May 4 1830-0 Not available 
» 11 1850-0; es 
» 18 1870-0 | . 

» 25 (1880-0) 2559-2) 571-8 

June 1 190)-0) 2536-3; 352-5) 15 
» _8 11920-0; 2589-9; 336-6 / 13- 
» 15 1930-0 2559-9 338-1] 19 


Not available 
| 6487 -0 


” 


} 
» i 


0 | 1443-0 | 6246-8 
1370-5 | 6230-2 
| 1376-5 | 6415-0 


1483-0 | 6294-1 


ened’ 





rFREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


- oe Per 
Amount Average | ¢ ak 
Dots of ||. aes, |Alietied 
Tender healed sae at 
Offered *PPYES atiottead| = EP | Min. 
ior | 
| o Rate 
i 0 ' : 
1945 s d. 


June 15 | 130-0 | 232-2 130-0] 2 039 | 39 
Mar. 15 | 1500 | 233-9 1500) 10 1-46 51 


» 22) 1500 | 234-4) 150-0 10 1:35 | 50 
" 29 1500 | 2655 1500} 10 2:13 | % 
Apri! 5 190-0 248-7 1500) 10 2-76 | 41 
, 12 150-0 256-3 1500) 10 2-09 38 
"18 150-0 | 2386 1400 10 2-52 | 43 
"26 1500 225:7 1500, 10 2-01 | 62 
May 3. 150-0 254-5 150:0/ 10 1-18 43 
, 10; 150-0 253-7) 1500! 10 1-17 43 
"37 | 150-0 | 234-3 1500 10 1-58 48 
" 24 150-0 232-9 1500) 10 1-85 54 
” 31 150-0 237-8 150:0| 10 1-54 52 
June 7 150-0 267-5 150-0 | 10 0-76 33 
, 14) 150-01 2686 | 1500) 10 1-14 38 


' 

On June 14 applications at £99 17s. 5d. and above for bills 
to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 38 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted in full. £150 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for June 22. For the 
week ended June 15 the Banks will be asked for £109,000,000 
(maximum) for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 24% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


({ thousands) 


24 % 


y 24% y 

Week | NSC Defence Week Savings 

ended Bonds ended | Bonds 
A a 2,376 

ie ian 2,388 | 

ae 2,079 i 

» 2 2,383 | i 

” 30 2,640 es | 
May 7 3,540 529 | 

» 14 3,997 851 “i pa 

»: at 2,659 | 1,009 | May 21 36,404 

» 28 2,646 | 1,071; ,, 28 87,117 
June 4...) 2,656 | 1,087 | June 1.. 42,179¢ 

Me cl 2,732 1,129 aR 50,200 

ae 18, 3 Ka ae a Be 26,200 
Totals 

to date. ./*1,581,235 §5,675 | +242,100 


4 weeks 1} days. * 342 weeks. = § 6 weeks 


+ 34 days’ total to June Ist. 


Up to May 25th principal of Savings Certificates to the 


amount of £339,220,000 has beer repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


JUNE 19, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


, é 4 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt..., 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 1361,805,069} Other Govt. 














In Bankg. De- Securities .. , °1388,105,525 
partment .. 38,442,764 | Other Secs. .. 871,616 
Silver Coin... 7,759 
Amt. of Fid. 
Feaae.. 5. fv 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 
1400,247,833 1400, 247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
ee 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 249,245,211 
ee 3,543,118] Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,479,955 | Discounts and 
-_ Advances... 9,645, 47 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 17,533,919 
Bankers..... 236,093,445 secelpnmemcnsitommets 
Other Accts... 55,065,741 27,179,393 
——————— } Notes........ 38,442, 764 
291,159,186 | Gold & Silver 
GoM. cones aa 1,867,891 
316,735,259 316,735,259 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National bt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


ibibo Ate, 1... a ae 


| 1945 | 1946 





} June June | June | June 
| 21 S«} 2) 19 


Issue Dept. ? 


Notes in circulation... .. }1277 -5 1354 -0/1362 -1/1361 -8 
Notes in banking depart- ; j i i 
ON os be cin icaves | 22-8} 46-2; 38-2) 38-4 
Government debt and | 
tenia, {1299 -2)1388 -1/1388 -2)1388 -1 
Other securities......... ; 0-7) OD O08 0-8 
ME 6 aincd Rides acc y sce | 62 0-2 0-2; 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/-| 172/3) 172/3\ 172/3 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
Public ..i..: abe aeeben 10-1} 8-1; 11-7 7°5 
Bankers’ . 210-6 254-6) 247-8) 236-1 
Ss akin cg cas saces <3 51-7} 54-2; 52-8) 55-1 
Ma eBi skis ce yactete 272-4; 316 -9| 312-3) 298 -7 
Securities i 
Goverameént);.......... 249-0) 254-6 265-1) 249-2 
Discounts, etc. .... .... 39 15-7) 9-7) 946 
Mass 5 eon dase sh os 13:3, 16-8 15-3 17-5 
MM seck ss Use sys 055: | 266 +2) 287-1) 290-5, 276 -3 
Banking dept. res......... 24-0 47-9 39-9 40-3 
=" % Po gee % 
2 Peopostion"s 5.4) ..<-.- 8-8 15-1) 12-7, 13-4 


* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 million to {1,406 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 





& thousands 
Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
June June | June | June 
Bb. «Page tag, 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 
Working daysi— | 6) 5 ; 140 | ISS 


Birmingham... ... 1,831 | 3,044 | 


41,018 | 66,745 








Bradford......... 2,036 , 2,170 | 43,953 | 55,973 
Bristol........... 632; 632 16,342 16,917 
Hull..... ...ee | 6835) ~~ 816 | 17,005 | 22.284 
DRS veces cd | 884) 992 29,005 | 32,815 
Leicester......... | 846; 1,000 | 21,051 | 25.817 
Liverpool........ | 5,100 | 5,581 | 127,014 | 250,015 
Manchester....... | 3,057 | 3,149 | 81,438 | 100,691 
Newcastle........ } 1,943 1,877 | 42,280 | 49,096 
Nottingham ...... 407 459 | 11,508 | 13,972 
Sheffield ........: | 575) 519, 23,124 | 25,367 
Southampton..... | 190 | 178 | 4,773; 5,142 
12 Towns....;. .. | 18,036 | 20,417 | 458,511 | 564,834 
Dublin .......+. } 8,023! 8,489 | 194,731, 244,537 





GOLD AND SILVER 


the Bank of England's official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices hme ounce 
have been 44d, for cash and for two ceedie The New 
York market price of silver remained at 71-11 cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
r per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Re <a 
PORE ss is eo Nk ds est Market closed 

ae Se a Uk wis mah 106 0 175 8 
I a ak ae on 106 «(OO 176 6—O 
ire a Sane & oe. <a <one 105 «412 176 + 
BeGan easy iee eowe 105 «612 177 8 
We ica ctcaxpas ae 175 10 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
12 USF.R. Banks | June | May | June | June 
RESOURCES 14, Si: $@0.. °° Rh 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury........... 17,421 17,344: 17,344 17,339 
Total reserves . 6.06 054.- 18,109 18,092 18,091 18,091 
Total cash reserves ......... 249 260 265 272 
Total U.S. Govt. secs........) 21,103) 22,983 22,780) 23,270 
Total loans and secs......... 21,959 23,232 23.045, 23,535 
Total resources ............ 42,563 43,779 43,798 44,346 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes ineirm........... 22,865 24,066 24,114 24,079 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,380 820 700 770 
Mr. bank res. dep........... 15,771 15,689 15,799 15,909 
Govt. deposits ...........- 170) 68,052 39,416 860 
Total deposits ............ 17,491 17,407 17,256 17,739 
Yotal liabilities ............ 42,563 43,779 43,798 44,346 
Reserve €atiO. ...... ccc ese 44 -9%, 43 -694 43 -7% 43 3% 


Bank anp TREASURY | | { 
RESOURCES i | 

Monetary gold stock. ....... 20,268 20,242, 20,272 20 271 

Treasury & bank currency...| 4,146) 4,535) 4,534 4,537 


{ j j 

LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation. ....... 26, 533 28, 106 28,170 28,128 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... _ 2,462; 2,294 2,679) 3,140 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


| June May May May | June 
7, 15, 23, ak %, 





Assets i 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Cie ickteckee \4770 -8|4771 -4 4774 -4 4784 -0 4776 -0 
Foreign exchange....| 113-8} 175°7) 176-2) 176-3 174-9 
Discounts .......... | 335-21 30-6) 29- 5) 28-0 28-5 
Advances........... | 46-7! 39-7) 38-2} 39-7) 37-9 
Securities. .......... | 63-7| 61-7 61 7 6l- 7 61-7 
. LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. . 3492 -7/3471 -5 3464 “9)3565 - 1 3522-0 
Other sight liabs.. . . .|1535 -¢ 13335 2/1338 -6|1256 -3)1278 -2 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


April | age | April’ Ai April | April 
| 8, | 15, | 22 


Assets 1945 | | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold and ster. exch. 52-71 ses 80, 72-40, 75°62 77-19 
Advances to State . = 46-32 45-07 46-55) 46-95 
Investments ........ 32; 5°19, 5- 19 5 ‘19 5-19 

LIABILITIES | | 

Bank notes ......... 40-10; 43-58 44-14 44 “21 44-58 
Demand liabs. : State! 16-02) 23-14 24-57 25-97) 22-50 
Banks and others. . . | 39-08 49-43 50-04 53-24) 56-80 


Reserve to sight liabs. 55 3% 592% 610%, 61 2% 623% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A’s 
"May | May | May | June 
3s tk 2 te 


ASSETS | 1946 | 1946 | 1946. 1946 
Gold and balances abroad. .. 199 -31 201-28 199-31 198 -21 
Australian coin ............ 3°78. 3°78 3-78 3-82 
Govt. and other securities. . - 416 -26 418 -55 414 -55.419 -94 
og ee / 14 69) 13°63 13-04 13-47 
LIABILITIES 

Motes % .... 0046 «Sich cscwik |197 -96 196 96/196 96, 196 -97 
Trading bank deposits : | i 
.-(a) Special accounts... ... 261 -11 261-11 261-11 261-11 

(6) Other accounts ....... 20-36) 23-23) 24-38 23-25 
Other liabilities............ 144 -47 145 -81 138 -09:143 -98 


BANK Of CANADA 
Million Can, $’s 
May May rd May 


23, 8, 22, 

ASSETS 1945 1946 194% 1946 

Reserve: Goldt........ as ose 
Other. ....... 187-3 | 23° 59) 18- 18-53 
Sac .6 ca xon stsces 1613-0 |1816 8 1778 -32\1778 -56 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ....... 1057 -80/1111 51 1110 -47/1109 -53 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.. 70-59 76 “85, 88-10; 93-66 
Chartered banks .......! 444- 84) 559 -04 518 -07) 508 -40 -40 





=? Gold and foreign exchange e transferred to Foreign _ 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE Bang 


Million £'s 


May April April) Mas” 
4, | 18, Ae May 


ASSETS | 1945 19 ‘ 
Gold coin and bullion... ..,. '102 -96 126-07 126 50 me 
Bills discounted............ | 50-41 41-71 39-7) 2 > 
Invest. and other securities. .| 90-87 116 -71.117 -27 ll? a 
+ LiaBILITIES “ 
‘otes in circulation ........ 59-99, 62-84 64-6 
Deposits ; Government..... 12-65 34-49 30. 15 Bs 

Baukers ........ 1144 -22 181-21 18) 73 182-2 

Shs dwar | 568 5 01 5°57 6-22 
Reserve ratio.............. 46 - 0% 44 - 5°, 44-7, 45-9 


CENTRAL BANK oF IRELAND 


Million &’s 
% lice May June June 
SSETS | 5 | 1946 1945. 1946 
Gold esebtvsccvesccccenes 265 2-65 2-65 4 
Brit. Gov. secs............. 28-77) 33-88 33-68 33-68 
Sterling balances........... 1-22, 0-61 1-00 ] 1} 
LIABILITIES : 
Notes in circulation ........ | 32-77) 37-41 37-52 37-58 


BANK OF FRANC: 
Million Francs 


May | May | May june 
OS oe ae ‘ 





Assets 1945 1946 1945 1946 

GOA oid. 26 28. 23 75, = 94,817 94.816 94.816 
Private discounts and) 

advances............ 26,45 71, $71, 72,490 74,489 
Advances to State:— | 

I  ivnynesial 500,258 494,451 496,651 499,051 


(a) In occupation costs! 426,000) 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances! 19,750; 9,000 11,200 15,600 
(c) Fixed advances*. | 54,508, 59,451, 61,451 59,447 


LIABILITIES i i 
Mates 2 Ski eR | $49,845 618,847 625,809 632,398 
Deposits total......... | 51,093, 52,899 51.341 51,827 
(a) Govt. accounts 773 764 745 725 


(6) Other accounts .. . 50,320’ 52,135 50,596 51,102 


* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit —5,004 (1946), 9,446 (1945) 





May 21 June 4, 
1946 1946 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. s. a 
No. 1 N, Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J... 63 4 63 4 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢)....... 15 4 15 3 
Flour per 280 ib.— 

Straights d/d London ........ 40 0 40 (0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 24 5 24 =¢«¢7 
Oats (e) te 16 3 16 4 
Maize, Argentine, per tis Seed se 10/0/0 10/0/0 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 4 
English long sides. ...........+. { 6 7 6 71 

Imported hinds. ...........+. 6 0 6 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English...... { 72 a? 

BD OTUE a...» Paionsseaped de 5 2 5 2 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 

T ACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green ........ M47 «(0 147 0 
OTHER FOOD; 

BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, 

PD nos ne oss ode antes sus 132 8 132 8 
(CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Home Produced .o60....ccesse 9 2 99 2 

PRONE bi 5 odoin c chinncd ven ghee 99 2 9 2 
(OCOA (per cwt.)— 

ROG, BS. cicstceiwcce sbesunen 45 0 45 0 

Grenada fine ..... jahscccteeae aa 101 0 
EGGS (per 120)—English ........ 4 9 “469 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt 

Baki £o. 6 cides onde deeee 6 9 6 9 
’ Cent (oon shi 

rift prpt. ipm. 

CAL, DeCemh. sci os cesses ove eve 
Rerinep Loxpox— 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ........ 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 

CONSUMPTION .........eeeeeee 3X 11 0 lL 
West Indian Crystallised........ 50 6 50 6 

- » domestic consumption 31 7 31 67 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 3 38 40 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 110 110 

stemmed .......... wise domes 4 6 4 6 

” TEXTILES 
COTTON (per fb.)— a. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ........... ‘ 12-75 13-85 

eee NS. pee Rea a 15-05 17 -50 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams ........ 26 -38 27 -50 

co. |. NE os inn cdaces 25-78 26 -88 

s 60's Twist 2. age 38 +50 41-0) 
Cleth, - 100 yards— 
in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. » a 
a We ME eo ag 45 ll 49 9 
Cambric Shirting, 32 in. 
72 x 60, 24's & 24’s.. 62 0 67 U 


BRITISH 


ee 


May 21 June 4, 


1946 1946 
TEXTILES—continued 
COTTON—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, ‘ in. s. d, s. d. 
52 x 50, 22’s & 16’ 68 6 4 3 
Drill, 30 in., 80 x 4, 
BES Oe BUS icecscovcs 97 8 105 9 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and 1. Dundee. .... 43/ = 43/10/90 
8. ' s. 5 et 
Common 5 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 5 6 
10$/40 Hessians, per yd......... 07°77 0 7 ‘17 
8/40 Hessians, per yd.......... . O89 05 
10/4) Calcutta Hessians, spot, 
Dundee, 100 yds. ....6..-..+ é 58 0 58 
74/40 2 is < 45 0 45 
SISAL (pei ton}—Airican, — s. £ 
No. 1 delivered eeeee vr 4; 45 


WOOL (per Ib.)— 
Lincoln wethers, washed .....ee 
Selected blackface, greasy. . 
Australian scrd. fleece 70”... 
, serd. average snow white .. 
N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces. 50-56’s.... 


> 





gegas 
BSes Eegss” of ou 


Tops— 
64's warp..... CSG on Sdn de ces 45 
56's super carded ........+-e008 39 
48's average carded ..........+. é at 
44’s prepared....... eseveesoond 28 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d, s. a, 
Welsh, best Admiralty .........¢ $8 $1 
Durham, best gas, t.o.b. Tyne .. z ’ 3 ; 
‘RON AND .TEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... 163 0 1635 6 
Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 435 .0 435 0 
Steel, rails, heavy....... pascces.. oer. 0 wT 0 
Tinpiates (home 1.c. 14 x 20)... 32 «6 32 66 
tL.ON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic ....... . inal 0/0 
Tin—Standard cash........... ‘ 30/9/54) 049/44 ) 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ...... x 4/0) 39/5/0 
Aluminium, ingots and hars . . aire 1/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery .......... ie/0/0 eae 
Antimony, English, 99% ...... - 425/0/0 125/0/¢ 


Wolfram, Empire.......per unit 3/15/0 3/15/06 
Platinum, refined ........peroz 14/0/0 14/0/0 


state: 30/10/0 3/10/0 

Quicksiive eee ccese s Per 16 wwf 31/5/0 31/5/0 
Ss. a. 

COLD (per fine ounce)........... 172 3 172 3 


ae eer cone 
vEbwe + tos Mth nae ae sha oe 3.8 35 8 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged . i credited ls. 6d. on return. 


(c) Price is at buyer's premises. 


(f) Price af which Ministry ot Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 


(4) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 21 June 4, 
1946 194 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT. best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) 


s. d. s. a 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 0 
CHEMICALS— 0 

: /0/0 — 60/0/ 
Acid Oxalic, net........ per ton 66/0 0 65/0/0 
s. d. s. a. 
x Tartaric, English, less 5%. . Ib. 3.0 5 90 
Ammonia, Sulphate..... per ton 10/2/0 10/2/0 
Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate ....... perton 18/15/0  18/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ........-+- perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/1/65 5/1/6 

(OPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
GEE. edabecescdeocds -dsboccodes Nom. Nom. 
HIDES ( Ib.)— s. d. > 
Cape, Fed to 0 8 0% 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............ Ob Olt 
English & Welsh Market Hides— os 0 6 
Best heavy ox and heifer ..... es 0 HI 0 8 
LEATHER (per Ib.) — i 19 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib...  .....++- 43 ‘ ‘ 
Shoulders, Insole to Weiting....4 4 § 3 ‘ 

: 0 7 0 
Bellies. ...ccscccecessess eereee l ut l 2 
sa ae 2 2 23 
Dressing Hides .........++- eeee 2 8 2 8 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS es 1 th 
Motor Spirit, Engiand & 1 7b 0 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oi)...... ; 0 10} 0 0 

Vaporising Oil.... 0 10} 0 
(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, ob 
ex road tank waggons..... 1 5) ts 

Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Furnace ceccccceccscrscces 0 8} 7 


; 0 9 
Diesel ve cereverreevenrrees 0 go) 3h aa 
ROBIN (per eee re 52/10/0  52/10/0 
RUBBER ee 
St. ri een dee nec osus 1 4 i 
{MELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange... 2£2/10/) 71/10/90 
TALLOW (per ton)—-London Town 45/10/) —#5/10/? 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 65/0/0 65/0/9 


ee ee ths ease | (sess 
Cotton-seed, crude... -- - see §2/2/6 % “ 
Coconut, crude .....0---++55> .. 49/0/09 49/¢ 
Palm... Se ae ek de a 42/5/)  42/5/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian. ex-mil! 11/2/s 11/2/0 
Son . 3 seceeese unquoted unquoted 
Eaeeets scctslessssesoee--s- gnquoted une 


(6) Higher Poo! prices in sore zones. 
{e) Average for weeks cmaed May 8 1946. and June 1, 1946. 


LO 


) BEd 
Pric 
Year : 
Jan. 1 1 to | 
High | 


100% 
100} 
100% 
j03 
103 
}003 
1033 
103 f 
}05 
j04} 
i074 
107 fa 
1065 | 
j03% 
106 42 
8% 
1064 
100 
1195 
Or # 
01} 
115% 
}123 
107} 
113 
101% 

98} 

(a) To 
Bonds 2 
indica tec 
fat yiel 


Prio 
Year | 


High | 

Oli | 

03j 
5 | 
Wig 
100} | 
Wy | 
2 | 
8 
101} 


64 


jap ] to . 
Heh | 


6 | 
4} | 
57} 
427} 
62} | 
118} | 
st 











117-4) 
65-71 


182-28 


June 


134% 
2-65 

33-68 
L-}5 


37-58 


June 


6, 
1946 
94,816 


74,489 


499,051 
426,000 
15,600 
59,447 


652,398 
51,827 
725 
51,102 


1¢ Bank 
Li) 


me 4, 
i946 


“i area 


s. 
5ST 0 


b0/0/0 
D5/0/0 

3 0 
10/2/0 
0/14/0 
8/15/09 
11/0/09 
5/1/6 


Nom. 
5 @ 
a) 
0 8 
0 lig 
u 


rr Oonreee oo 


oc 
he 
5s> 


0 8 
0 % 
47/0/0 
2/10/0 
5, 4. 
14 


7/10/0 
13/10/0 


65/0/0 
91/0/9 
§2/2/6 
49/0/09 
42/5/0 
11/2/68 


inquoted 


miquot 
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j Zé Price, | Net Gross Prices. | Pr » Yi 
S ’ aTOsS , } Price Price, Yield 
Year 1946 N: ot San EEE! June une | Yield,* | Yiela * 4 Last two | f cal a ; 

Jan. to June 19: ee I! ey 5) 12, N9 | June 19, for ia lsen'h to _ 18! Dividends Name's! Security r a soi s 

Wd 1 low || em | 1946 | 1946 | i986 946° |e Tie) ae 1946 | 1946 1946 

Ps British Funds* Speers oo Tete its 4 Cr .”)hChUDhhe as ee 2 

10% | 100% WarBonds2$% 1945-47 (a) | bh Maa Se |. eae ison a | % % | won, Coa and Stee: lg s. d 

1004 a ae feuds bi tere nas i 4 j 1003 | 100%... 1 2 5) 66/7h wive~ |} @ al 8} & | Baboock & Wicox Ord. <1... 65/+ | 66/- | 315 9 

100% oe Conve 3°, "1948-53 tee | 100 | 1003 |... 018 0 | 52/3 | 45/6 | 14 164 || Bolsover Colliecy Ord. Jf 1.150 7 50/- 18 0 0 

03% 1Ol% ae he aie = | 1023 | 102% 0 7 1 «118 7) 30/9 | 26/- 134] 16§ 4 |\Brown (Joho) Ord. 10/-... 306 3/3 3 6 w 

1035 | 100) a eae ih 1949-51. | E 102} 102% | 012 8 117 9] 13/63 | 9/93 | 44) 8) b61\Cammeli La rd Ord. Stk 5) 13/3 13/3 414 6 

00g | 100 | ‘xchequer s. 19% 1950 | E 1005 | 100% 015 4/1 }2 7 | 25/9 | 21/108, 3 @| 5° | \Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1.... Mj- | 2W/- |613 3 

1038 | 1005 Hi War Bonds 24%, 951-53. | E 103, | 1024 1016 10/2 0 6| 59/6 | 88/- >a) 15h Covy.(Wam.) Ord.Stk. Ch. °.| 98/9 97/6 14 2 6 

103% 1004 War Peet 0 952-54. i E 102, 1023 (019 1 i 2 2 6] 28/13 | 22/6 8 ¢| 34 2 Dorman Long Ord. Oh.Gc5 2 " 2473 } 23/9 1614 0 

5 | « 100} | Funding a 2-57... | E | W3gxd 103) (018 8/2 3 1 |, 44/103) 40/3 || 7b) 4 aliGuest Keen &o Ord Stk 4h, .44/3 | 40/7845 8 0 

4, 998 | War Bonds 2496 1954-56. {| E | 103 | 1023 |1 1 4 24 7) A’ | 24/6 || Tha) 1246) HadGelds Ord.Sta 10/- . 26/9 25/6 |716 3 

01, | 02h | Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...) EB 105ixd) 1054xd' 019 7/2 5 8! 30/6 | 21/4 |) Te 7: |Harland & W. Ord. Stk 41.'' 29/3 | 28/- 5 0 9 

107, , 102 | War Loan Big IME” 39... , & 105 1053 151 0.8\);2 7 6} 234 , 20/- 5} b 2}4 Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. /} 22/6 22/6 | 1. 2 0 

06g | 101 yy Savings Bas, . va 1955-65. ||. E 105 105% 12 4 ,2 910) 47/6 | 40/- 44 12$ 4 Staveley Coal Ord, Stk. are 46/5 ° 46/- }3 0 oF 

1034 98 Funding 24% 1956-61... E 101% | 1013 it 5 112 7i} SA | 49/5 i Tape! 12 > | Stewarts an” Lioyds Def. £1 50/3 | 50/- 1-5 0 0 

}064 | 101f | Funding 3/0 1959-69... i E | 105 ; 15% 1 411 '211 8) 62/9 | 53/9 VT 4a 0 * | Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk, {1.. 61/- 62/6 |§49 3 

18% 112% |, Funding 4% 1960-90... . | E | lie ; M6, 018 6/211 10) 12/ 9/6 i2¢¢! 12) > || Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. 9/103} 10/- |8.6 8 

bf 101s) | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. | E | 105%! 1058 15 0/211) |, 23/10}, 20/104), She} 2ha United Steel Ord. Stk. (1...) 92/2) 296 t3 4 

100, | 100 || Savings Bds., 1964-67... || E | 100 | 10011 7 61210 @|| 27% | 1/4 | 4 a) GS Vickers Ord. Stk. W/--...2./ 27/2 | aT 4544 0 

19 | 113$ | Vietory Bonds 4% 1920-76 , 118) | 1188 51 1 95214 7) os ee Textiles ey 

lt 101 th Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75.) £ 106% | 1064) 2 6 4} 223 1) 18/3 | 12/78 Nilc! Nitec Bleachers Assu. Ord. atk. 4), 13/9 | 14/6 }....Nit 

07, «1034 _ War Loan 3}% aft. 1952. | £ 106% | 106 019 7/210 4 || 27/% | 24/- i a) cf 5 ¢ "Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk {1 26/6 | 26/6 |315 9 

15% | 109, | Consols 4% ater 1967).. || E Meg | 4 | 017 3) 212 2 |) 38/~.),.34/9. |} 5 cl ig ¢.,British Ce,anese Ord..10/~..., 36/6} 37/6 +226 

12g | 1064 | Couv. 34% {after 1961).. |) B | ; Wey 1 210)213 1) 66/3 | 51/6 | 6 64 > | Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. (1... 63/9 | 65/9. .3.0 9 

107} | 103, | Treas, Stk. 3% (aft. 1966)  E | 105 105 1 611/213 6) 58/9 SI/6 || Mal, 5 bl\Comcthuids Ord. Sik. le.) 57/3] 586 [2H 0 

13 102 | Redemption 3% (1986-96) 1 B | Wap | lige 1 5 |} 210 5| 42/6 33/9 | bal 2$6 English S. Cotton Ord. {1...; 37/6 37/6 |213 4 

1% | 97% | Local Loans 3%..... | YU | WOAxd lOOAxd 11211) 219 9) 27/3 | 2/4) 4 cl 5 ¢ | a: Cotten Spns. Ord. £1... 24/6 | 24/6 4 1 9 

95 | 913 || Consols 2§%......... |." if U 97gxd| 97xd 1 8 4/211 6 . gt wh ihe i: ym {canes Ord Sk.2/-) 5/6 | 5/6 | 214 6 

~ (a) To be repaid July. 1, 1946. (6) To be repaid Auaust 16 1946 Goon | ¢ ¢ Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1...) 38, 38/1 

bh lott pi on eke Tay 8s eo capo’ apne 10'S | W/" | asl ES ime bamememgey | BS |e SH 8 

tented a ae —— siewens for tax at %. in £: E-=searliest date U=Undated || ny9 | 56/ ii 10 10 lane tinal Stk ‘L 696 | 71/6 1216 0 

rie ld) =Ss e eran i S i i 7 j i “ . \. /. Ses y / 

(flat _yie dae late c 2 owas Averane life 17 yrs. 6 mth : , | 50/- | 43/- H we 4 a''B. Ins: & Callenders Ord. i7/ 49/9 |} 47/6 | os 
Prices | 1946 (Jan es | Price, | Price, | Yield, |} 38/- | 29/1p || “Tha! 15 9 | fompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 36/6 | 36/6xd\ 31 9 
Year 1945 | 18 Nldins) *0 ataidehy | June j June | June |i 71/- | 52/6 10 ¢| 10 ; |'English Electric Ord. Stk. 41! 69/6 | 69/6 (217 9 

Hi Oe IB) i 21, 18, 18, —||108/6 | 92/8 | Ihe} 17k» | General Blectric Ord. Stk (1) 105/6 | 108/- |3 4 9 

High | Low | High | Low | Ss cai eo ' 1946 946 Gas and Electricity 

4 | || Dom. & Col. Govts. | { var d. || 44/1§ | 37/6 | 3a ( 6} ounty of London Stk. ..//° 42/- 42/- 415 3 

oy | = t 110} | 100} |/Austratia 53% 1965-69. .... | 109 108 (213 9 | 28/6 25/6 |} 4s b |'Edmundsons Ord. Stk. f1..|, 27/6 27/6 |47 6 

103i | 998 | MOE | 103g |New Zealand 34% 1962-65.) 109 | 108 =| 2:13 g || 22/7} | 20/44 2g4) 295 |\Gas Light & Coke Stk. 41.. |) 21/6 22/- |410 9 

is | S| | 4 Nigeria 4% 1903... 02.000. | 118 118 | 213 3 33/3 | 30/- | 24) 446) North-East Electric Stk. {1.| 30/6 30/6 j4ul 9 

107 - | MOB | 105 — ||South Africa 34% 1954-59.., 108 | 108 | 2 79 | 39/15 | 4/3 | 3a] 6 4}Scottish Power Ord. Stk.{1.| 38/6 | 38/6 4 13 3 

4 } poration Stocks | Motor ; ircraft i} 

0} | 99 | 105 | Birmingham 24% 1955-57../ 102 | 1023 | 2 9 0 || 42/4} A/6 2 ¢| 2% ¢/Austin ‘A’ Ord, Stk. 5/-...-|| 42/3 | 42/3 {219 0 

We | 100 |) 105g | 1005 | Bristol 3% 1956-63......../ 104 | 104 | 212 3/ 31/6 | 26/3 | The} 7c) BSA Ord. Stk. £1....022: | 30/6 | SI/- (416 6 

02 999 | 100 Glasgow 3% 1963-66......| 105 105} | 211 9 || 18/9 | 13/44 | 4a 6 5| Bristo: Aerop ane Stk. 10/-.| 16/9 18/74 ,}5 7 6 

% | Mb lO | ot jece 3%... ves} WOMb | 10g | 2.19 1 | 45/104) 35/— || 10 | 10 ¢ |/De Havilland Ord. Stk £1..| 43/9 | 42/9xa 4.15 § 

1, | 100 | 104 =| 100} Liverpool 3% 1954-64.....| 10 103, | 2 9 9 || 46/6 | 39/8 | 48 ©} ,7b2| Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1... °|/ 45/- | 45/6 13 6 0 

| Foreign Governments | 24/7) | 16/2} | 15 a| 17} 6 | Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-..|| 23/9 | 24/44'613 3 

%} | 91h | 202 94 Argentine 3}% Bds. 1972...| 101 101 | 3:10 0 || 94/6 | 80/- | 2ha) 1240 |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1.... || 93/9 | 93/9 | 3 40 

| 67% || 78 70} |\Austria 44° Gtd. 1934-59. | 72h | 724 | 419 6 | 46/6 } 41/9 | 110 | $7$ > |/Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.|) 46/3 | 46/3 | 117 9t 

“ | 4 384 |Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 14%) 41 40 | 315 9 |131/3_ | 99/9 | 2 ¢| 20 * | Roll:-Royee Ord, Ste 1...|| 122/6xal 130/- 3 rs 

| 72 ‘Brazi 4A, Int. | 2 70} | |. ing 

2 | 2 | sap | a5. fenaees (1929) 34/0485, 3 | set | 310 6 | 4/3 | 25/10)| 20! Tb Cunard Ord. Stk. £1... | 3/9) 33/3 16 0 0 

wt | 47 i 67 52) |\Chinese 5% 1913.......... | 595 59} | Nil | 50/9 | 37/3 |} 3 | 6 6 | Elder D, Lines Hidgs. Ord.{1), 48/6 | 48/- | 315 0 

th | 90h | 97 | Q1b [Portuguese External 3%...) 96 | 9 | 3 110 | 36/9 | 21/3 | 6 ¢| 6 2) Furnes Withy Ord. Stk £1) 34/- | 33/6 | 311 9 

7 | 65} | 16 | 12° Spanish 4% Sealed Boots. 724 | 72) | 510 4 | 59/3 | 48/3 >) 2 eiP &O. De Stk flan eoe er i, Bt 43 8 9 

™ | 73 844 75 | Urugnav 34% Assented... | 83} 8 14 3 4) S/- | 24/9 | 6 ¢ 8 ¢|lRoyal Mail'Line d. Stk. {1)| 32/9 32/- 15 0 0 

a 0 is = me | 33/6 Laws 5 ‘| 6 ¢ Saree, Cortin Mall Sik. 41...) 32/6 30/- (4 0 0 
a. ’ Last two ice, rice, lela, ea an uw re i 

ee — 18. Dividends wait: i= Simei June June june | 24/10}, 20/- | «z cj Nit ¢ | Angio-Dutch oF Java Eli vent) .oaee 23/6 | Nil 

ao. }to June 18) 11, 18, | “18 |i 46/- | 37/6 | 2a) 10 6{'jokai (Assam) Tea 4}... 77 44/6 | 45/-xd' 510 6 

High | Low | (a) (6) (c) | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 3/1gso28 | 6b) Nilc ,London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...| 3/9 3/9 | Nil 

8 % i Raitwa i £8. a | 29/6 | 23/1 Nilc| Nil > |'Rubber Pitas. Trust £1... | | 28/6 | 26/6 | Ni 

a ; 38 Nil 2} ¢ ||Antotagasta 5% C Stk. P..) 843 «| «44 | wal 48/9 | 39/- | Nilc}] Nil c | United Sua Betong £1....../ 45/7) | 46, 10}; Nil 

, $8 | Nile} Nil ¢|)B.A. Gt. Stho. Ord. Stk. ...)) 13 13 Nil | i i 

S| sof | Ze 3 c¢/}San Paulo Ord. Stk. .......! 56} set 15 6 2107/6 91/9 i 5 é6r a | Aagio-Irani.n Ord. Stk. £1. .|) 100/- 98/9 |40 0 

Wh | $249 || «62 «| 3 biiCau. Pacific Com, $25..... | $23 | $25) | 418 0 | 33/- | 28/- || i2pa| 1746 | Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/~.."") 31/9 | 32/3 1413 0 

6} | 53h |} 2 wl 3 bliGreat Western Ord. Sik... || 57} 56} 817 0 | 80/- | 68/14 | 24a; 10 6 | Burmab Oil Ord. Stk. £1....| 78/15 | 74/44 ;}3 7 0 

8} | 1064 | 2ha| 246 G.W. 5% Cons, Pref. Stic. . ||) 117 117 | 4 5 6| 97/6 | 75/- || t2ba 138} | Shell Transport Ord. Stk. 41) 95/-xd! 93/9 | 1 6 9f 

tt 82 i 2 a} 2 b |LN.E.R. 4% ist Pret. Stk../ 55 55 i 2° 6 | 119/4} | 94/8} | Sa) 10>) Crinidad Leasebolds pi), | 115/- | 116/3 |} 2n 9 

} 4 c € |L.M.S. Ord. Stock ......... i! 6 4) Hf : 

to | ty a's 2 b LMS. 4% Pre 1923 Stk...|| 55) | 55 | 7 5 6 | 28/10}! 20/- Tha} 1bb! Assoc, British Picture 5/-. | 21/- | 28/6 | 4 7 9 

6% | 55 | ge] 196 |\London Transport ‘C’ Stk) 60 60 15 0 0 || 73/6 | 53/9 || 10 c} 40 ¢|\Assoc, P. Cement Ord. {1...| 70/- | 73/= | 214 6 

ot | lee ; 2 ¢| 2 ¢|\southern Def. Stock.......| 20 2 10 0 0 105/- tey- I = Be oats ny One Et... 80/74 "60/74 e = : 

71 Is % Pref. Ord, Stk. 74 | | 61/ - H c ¢ | Boots Pure Drug . S/-. / / } 
2a mae [robes 5% Pref ; + 72 | oo | “5/5 3) | 2@ . b HBeit n Atumminiun Stk. €2. te ae : = 0 

‘6/- | 86/6 | ij anders {2, {1 pd....... 95/6 95/6 | 313 3 | 134/45 1113/9 | 10gc! 11} c | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. 4 /~- |} or 
s 6 | 43 3 > Beak of Ausiraleshe £3 Sop Ls 9 14 ee ‘jor 82/9 ea 12 + | British Oxygen Ord. Stk. {]) 100/7} | 101/3 | 319 0 

ih | 45§ | 6 ¢| 6 ¢ |Bank of Montreal $10...... | £%t £7# | 116 Onj/110 9 4 ¢} 9 ¢ \Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk......)) 1054 | 102}xd 8 15 8 

i 234 | 6 ¢| 6 c|/Bank of New S. Wales {20..|, 28 28 | 3 8 Bh, 181/3 |157/6 224 b i2ba eerreras (A Ord. £1... .| 175/- | 180/- | 317 0 

w/-| 473! Tal 7 b|iBarclays Bank 'B'{i... | 83/- | 83/- |3 7 é| 13 #0 ¢} 10 a//DeLa Rue (Thomas) Ord. (i) Mt | 129 | 3 2 0 

5/3) 63/9 | b 3 a/|Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’, £1) 73/6 75/- | 114 6 |) 73/ 51/- 8 c} 12 ¢)|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {]|) 71/6 13/5 |3 § 3 

lj | 2$a| 244 |\Chartered of India {5......| 114 ll |2 5 3 | 36/9 | 30/4 8 cl 8 ¢//Blec. & Mus; Ind. Stk. 10/-.|| 36/- | 36/6 | 2 3 9 

103)- ol b District ‘ A’ £5, £1 ..--| 102/- | 102/- | 311 9 | 27/75 | ‘21/6 6 ¢ 74 ¢ |\Gaumont British Ord, 20/- | 26/6 27/- 215 @ 

(6 | (80 || Nil c} Nil c|Hong Kong & Shanghai $125), £92 £92} Nil || 51/9 | 43/- 13a} 27 o [Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 51/3 } 51/3 | 218 6 

6/9; 58/61 Gal 6 b Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 paid......|) 65/ | 65/6 | 319 9 |/113/9 |102/6 244| 12$6) Harrisons & Cros, Det. £1.../| 110/- | 112/6 213 3 

@/3| 81/- |] tye 7% 6 Martins Bank {1..........| 91/- | 92/- |3 5 3]| 10/3 | 8/- 3 ¢| 9% ¢ |Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-..|| _9/- - 14 0 0 

‘/- | 85/- || 8 @| 8 b\\Midland Bank {1, fully paid) 96/6 | 96/6 |3 6 04) 45/6 = 34} 5 6/j!mperial Foal nd. £2... 44/6 | 44/9 | 321 6 
‘h | 6% } 5 a} 5 b/\\Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid) 7 % |3 8 9 | Buy |, t784|_ 1106 | imperial Tobacoo Ord. £1 .. 1% % |2 4 3 

8/9) 13/9) Be b ||Nat. Prov. £5 f paid Saas B5/= | 83/6 | 312 9 || $54) | $453 1/91 60c $1 -60c | {nternational Nickel mp....|| $53. | $54 | 219 9 

9 | 477 | b a ||Royai Bank of Scotland Stk.|| 509 5ll | 3 6 6 | 58/9 | 48/6 || 5c) 5 ¢ Lever & Unilever Ord. 1...) 56/104) 58/9 | 114 0 

et | 208 | 5 a] 12 biistan, of S. Africa £20, £5 pd) 26h | 3 4 0 | 76/6 | 59/6 | 10 c} 10 — ||London Brick Ord. £1. -.27) | 7/* | %/3 | 212 3 

6} 63/~ 5 Union Di t {1 Stk.....)) Tl/- T1/- | 216 3 || 85/6 | 70/- 15 a| 35 6 |)Marks & Spencer ‘A’5/-....)| 83/- 85/- | 218 6 

ws| sve 8 Ss $ lWectaincter 14 {i paid | 90/6 | oe%6 1332 3 ais | os 1246] 5 @/\Metal Box Ord. Stk. £1...."|| 108/1p | 108/13 13 4 © 

| | | ster £4, £1 paid -..| ee 90/- 124 b ie | Murex Ord Stes 0 | a ar i 4 2 0 
' , : a 214 0 || 45/7§ | 40/- c c | Odeon Theatres Or Fo siell 2 

ih wt = ¢ 6/= atlas £5 Lif pa ead i : 350 | 387 35/74 23a 14) fects Johnson Ord. 10/-.| 47/- 47/6 }3 3°90 

RH 10} 15 @| 226 '\Commercial Union fi...... t 23 | 219 0 | 81/3 | 71/- 10 b a | Tate & Lyle Ord, Stk. 1...) 19/6 | 79/6 |3 7 9 

15/1) 1357- || 16 @ 16 b ilGen Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. . | 152/ 155/- | 211 9/| 47/- | 39/- 15 ¢} 15 ¢/| Triplex Safety Gi.ss 10/-..:'| 46/9 6/6 |3 46 

O°) 333 |) fee Shoe: Ber mH 40} 40 212 6 |\135/- |106/3 ||(4)12}b| 10 @ | Tube Investments Ord. £1..|| 127/6 | 125/- | 312 09 

10/-@! 11/36 |London & Lancashire {5 ... Fy i } 
4 | 15 | 27a} 422% b Peart 41 fully paid ot ae 185 | 2 3 OF) 95/- | 79/6 836 a | Turner & Newall Ord. £1.../| 92/6 | 93/6xd| 213 3 
af 17 || 6/-6| 6/74 ||Phoenix £1, fully paid... ..| 2 |3 3 0] ett Sa | elm [Wall Paper Dela, ¢1-0"* "| web ai? . 
9 it g «ar | ci + Rae wseeae i oy ee 
uy = — MAS ova Ese ares : it ms : 2 98/6 | 80/1 || Wal 4% of ron Se. ee reree i 9/- | 9/- 1216 0 
exchange {1.....+...) f ines i 
i do | ¥Y3a| 3/3b | Royal £1, fully my ae) 12 1243 [212 0 | 68/9. | 60/- 2Tha iat ¢ Ione Gite ce Ans moll a3 7. : is . 

1% ee , ; - | 195/- | 2 1 Ot) 97/6 | 79/0 12gc} 12h¢ \Cons, Gls. of S. Africa £1, _/| - 

Ls) | 115/314, 8} 18, @ [Bass Ratcliff Ord, Suc fi"! too/s | ise | 3 4 0'| ap | Wye Sotol dots ibe Bess woe) Meveseess| 2 | 28 [6 10 9 

14/6 | 1477") oe Iga Disti <7 a oa A 156/6 | 158/- | 313 9 | 35/7} | 28/15 | 33d 2ha /Randfontein A Bete oe | 32/6 wW/- 14 3 0 

Wé | 18/6 |} ap ll a mseoen 1. Ord, Sak. {1.|) 130/6 130/6xd} 3.18. 0 || 10} 7 15 6} 15 a@||Rhokana Corp. Ord, (1... *" . ' 10} {219 3 

Wi) | soyg ay pp: eee ieee ames Me Oud, Stk 8 of Here | ent 3 er B Il at 13/8 | Nil c| Nil ¢ |'Roan Antelope Cpr. §/—. | 16/6 | 16/6 | Nil 

Wi 1377 GEE ati er caren eaters * (1.....| 1558/6 | 1596/6 |2 2 ot 5a | Se} 45-5) 4s @ ‘Sub Nig 1 Ord. 10/- .. 227 | = 5h 18 9 3 

$761 40/6 | ob } {faylor Walker Ord. Stk {1 |) 48/-xd| 47/9] 4 3-34) 14%} 12 || 2/60| 7/74 |\Union Gp. 12/6 ty. pad. ; ay = | +3.-6 

M23 | 93/6 | ne ; recor Sasbe Dei. Stk al 98/9 | 100 /- 400 Y@ | 6 | Na | Nil #W Witwatersrand 2/6..... i Tk 7 Nil 

a ag ith Ry Pel a ~ (¢) Last two yearly divs. (d) Alse special payment 10% from War Contingencies Reserve. 


th) Allowing for exchange. 


(k) Inciudes 2}% tax free yield basis, 27} %. 


(m. Yield basis, 69 58%. 
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POST-WAR OPPORTUNIT/C,., 
tor oa 
TRADE 


INVESTMENT 


in TRAVEL 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
FiJl and PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited: liability) 
FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL ‘BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, €.C.2., ond 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 415,600,000 


ASSETS EX: £92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,000 
(1945 Accounts 





THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
ASSISTANT RESEARCH ENGINEERS (3) required by the Plant 
Engineering Division of the above Association. Honours University 
degree and aptitude for research essertial, with preferably post- 
graduate aeeee and some experience in one or other of the following 
elds e eering :— 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING.—Storage distribution and pumping of 
gases and fluids Gas cleaning, heat exchanges. 
STEAM BOILER PLANT.—Waste heat or other types of boiler; 
particularly welding technique. 
GAS DYNAMICS.—Internal combustion engines; gas turbines. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY.—Particularly heavy electrical drives; 
some instrumentation an advantage. 

Vacancies are in the Scientific Officer grade. Applications from men 
over 30 will not be considered. 

All appointments are superannuated under F.S.8.U. Written applica- 
tions only, quoting Plant Ragincesieg Priston. stating age, i 
cations and experience and salary to Personnel Officer, British 
pee om Saal Research Association, 11, Park Lane, London, ‘W.1, by 

Vv > 





LONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD 


Applications are invited for the of PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OFFICER, responsible inter alia for press liaison ani the oversight of 
the staff magazine and other staff publications. Applicants, who must 
not exceed 45 years of age, must have had wide experience and have 
demonstrated their ability to hold a responsible administrative post. 
Applications from members of the Board's staff will be considered, 
The commencing salary will be £1,600 p.a. plus war wage (at present 
£72 16s, p.a.). The successful idate will be required to pass a 
medical examination Membership of the Board's contributory super- 
annuation fund is compulsory. Cenvassing, either directly or in- 
direcily, will disqualify. 

Applications, giving full fortomare of education, business ome are 
professional or other qualifications, and present remuneration, shoul 
be sent not later than July 1, 1946.0 to the Chief Staff and ‘Welfare 
Officer (reference ER/E 241), London Passenger Transport Board, 655, 
Broadway, London, 8.W.1. 


NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of the Company held to-day the under- 
mentioned dividend was declared. subject to audit:— 

First and Final for the year ended December 31, 1945, of 9d. (nine- 
pence) per share (73 per cent), free of Income Tax at 9s. in the £, 
payable on September 18, 1946, to the shareholders on the books ‘of 
the Company at the close of business on June 14, 1946. 

The Profit on Revenue Account (provisional), including £95,845 refund 
of Gold Duty, was £61,447. (Comparative figure for 1944, £77,194.) 
By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 
2, White Lion Court, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
June 14, 1946. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION 


THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS (Washington) invites applications for a limited 
number of administrative and technical appointments. For the tech- 
nical posts in the following subjects: (i utrition and food manage- 
ment; (tii) Agricultural ences; (ili) eries; (iv) Forestry; ({v) 
cconomics and marketing (vi) Statistics, specialist qualifications are 
required. Further details abaqut conditions of employment, salary, 
ete. (including snenestins form), for both administrative and tech- 
nical posts, may obtained from: The Secretary, Inter-departmental 
F.A.O, Panel, Ministry of Food, Portman uere, London, W.1, with 
whom ¢ompl+ted application forms must to ged by June 30, 1946. 





Qace” ae uate, sone oe Sie an now 384, see. at 
years’ ng experience in now man. 

tion, seeks alternative post. home or abroad. cating for intelligence 
and initiative. Accusiomed to management and handli staff. 
Interested in problems of management, t emolum over 
£1,600 p.a., but salary s*° “dary consideration.—Reply, Box 249, 


fHE ECONOMIST, june 22, 1945 


THE UNION BANK OF ‘AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1687. 

Capital Authorised and Issued 
Paid-up Capital os 
iability of Proprietors .. 





«Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
urpose of the bank being wound up.) 


Special Currency Reserve... 
Head Ofice: 741 CORNHI 
West End Agency: 158 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


LONDON, 






Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 






AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. Cambridgeshin 
Technical College and School of Art. A full-time graduate lecture 
with qualifications in 


Administration 
Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham Scak 
Particulars and forms of application may be had 
ped-addressed foolscap envelope from the Chief Education Officer, 
to we completed forms shoul 


on receipt of a 


Shire Hall, Castle Hill, Cambrid 

be returned not later than the 1 

HE John Lewis Partnership requires a General Manager for its 

Houses. The post will carry a salary of from £1,000 to 

£1,200 (one thousand—one thousand two hundred 

a. Wane weeks holiday in each year in addition 
s 


The John Lewis Partnership is an o 
oS the workers, partly in pension fu 


The successful 
Accountant, for Counting Houses scattered 
will need a sound knowledge of machine accounting and of modem 


should give details of experience, age ané 
be addressed to reach 
ford 8t 


Ltd., reet, 
edgments of applications 





unds) a year an 
bank and public 


tion in which all profits go 
and partly in distribution o 


be responsible, under the Chie 
roughout the country. and 


candidate will 


Applications in writin 
qualifications. and shoul 


the 5th July, 1946. Acknowi 
before this date. 


Director of Per- 
-1, not later than 
will not be made 





PPLICATIONS are invited for appointment as Personal Assistant 
+ charge of sales of old established Yorkshi 
pan uf g asbestos products. Duties would include res 
ponsibility for detail of Market Research and Sales Control Statistic 
and statistical method essen 


Good personality, knowl | 
ng age, experience and salary required. 


Age 25-35. Apply, 
244. T 


e of accounts 


TATISTICIAN required to organise and keep centralised statisti 
for a large industrial organisation. 
of economics and their practical application and preferably some er 
perience of commercial 
£750, according to ‘qualificat 
Gresham House, London, E.C.2. 


Should have good knowled 


Commencing salary 
ions and experience.—Apply, Box 


PIST (experienced) required by Market Research Department & 
Progressive post offering good opportunity 
for selected candidate. Write, stating age and experience, io Box 2 


large organisation. 








ARKET Research Specialist required by a large Advertising Agenc 
aced on a good theoretical training © 
Statistics as well as the ability to plan and interpret Field Surveys 
Applicants should state the extent 
nature of their Market 


Particular emphasis is 


heoretical training, 
- experience and in what capacit) 
they have worked. A good salary is offered to the right man.—Box 2 


UALIFIED LIBRARIAN, wide experience in Fleet Street new 
agency and information bureau and public libraries, organisitt 
administrative and economic qualifications, thoroughly conversant wi 
international affairs, general news and research in_ political, 
and economic problems, seeks responsible position offering OP! 
for energetic and constructive activity.—Box 247. 

ORLD EXPORT MANAGER required for large 
manufacturing light electrical, mechanical an 
Expert knowledge an 
ness, and of negotiations at 
facture and representation in 
re salary now, 
tions, with full details of age, ed 
and experience, should be addressed to Box 248 


Home Counties fir 
d radio equipmett. 
normal export 
subsidiary mam 
countries, This pos 


idera 
capable of oe emg qualification 





WO London publicity consultants offering comprehensive jot 
service all forms of sales promotion, booklets 

ress advertising, sales «esearch. 
journalists. Now ex-service able to 
es welcomed, strict corfid 
ls supplied.—Box 214. 


USINESSMAN . with Continental 
present Government service I 
firm gesiroes resume foreign connect 


rienced copywiité 


ence observed. 





long standing. #4 


a 


1 rONS. B.Sc. (Econ.) prepares statistical data, memoranda, 2 
reports, speeches, etc., to individual requirements.—Box 24. 
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